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THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


be moment seems to have arrived when the country may 
fairly claim that the Government should state distinctly 
what is its policy with regard to the quarrel between Ger- 
many and Denmark. Hitherto, great indulgence has been 
shown to the Government, and very rightly. The origin of 
the quarrel is obscure, the facts on which it rests are com- 
plicated and disputable, the sympathies of England are 
divided, and there is no certainty on which side the interests of 
England lie. Any Ministry, therefore, that set itself in 
such a business to maintain peace, and to preserve the 
national honour, would be sure of a fair amount of support. 
In difficult negotiations, much weight also is sure to be given 
to the claims of personal character and reputation. If we have 
got the ablest men we can get at the head of affairs, it 
seems natural to trust them with the management of 
a delicate and intricate matter. The strength of the present 
Government lies in the extreme difficulty of saying precisely 
what ought to have been done or to be done at any one stage 
of this quarrel about the Duchies, and in-the general con- 
viction that, if Lord Patmerston and Lord Russe.t have made 
mistakes, Mr. Disrart1 and Lord Matmessury would have 
made twice as many. If there were not such a marked dis- 
parity in ability and reputation between the heads of the 
resent Government and the heads of any Government that 
could be formed to replace them, it is impossible to suppose 
that the House of Commons would have been so long-suffering, 
not to say meek, as it has been. But the present state of 
uncertainty cannot go on much longer. The Ministry is 
beginning to trade on the reputation of its leaders, and on the 
unwillingness of Parliament and the country to quarrel with 
the Premier. It is adopting the very line which we 
have been taught by bitter experience to detest. most 
thoroughly. It is sliding into a boundless Dead Sea 
of fruitless negotiations, relieved by denunciations which 
it knows to be as safe as they are unheeded, and by 
menaces which frighten nobody. Beyond a certain point 
it is very undesirable that negotiations should go on at our 
instance. It is not for England to run about for ever, like an 
old hen, cackling to the foreign chickens, and begging them not 
to do anything dangerous. If we cannot get listeners we can 
at least hold our tongues. Nor is it at all probable that these 
frantic adjurations to the combatants in the name of peace 
are likely to do much good. England as a calm, resolute 
Power, can do much to promote peace—she has then got her 
navy at the back of her arguments; but England as a fussy, 
irresolute Power, is much more likely to stir up strife than 
to effect a reconciliation. Perhaps nothing has given the 
Germans so much pleasure in the whole business—not even 
the glory of a battalion of Prussians engaging in a fierce, 
prolonged, and ultimately successful struggle with a couple 
of Danish sentries—as the discovery that England may be 
safely provoked to fume and bluster and write and argue 
in vain. 

The account of their policy which Ministers give is some- 
thing like this: ——“ We wish to keep out of the war, and to bring 
“it to an end; and we go on trying to effect this by talking 
“to all the parties who, however remotely, are interested in the 
“matter. Our own view is that the Treaty of 1852 should 
“be upheld, but no one agrees with us who has any power of 
“ giving effect to an opinion. Nevertheless, our arguments 
“appear to us unanswerable, and are constantly repeated. 
“Tf this treaty—which France has declared impotent, and 
“which has been completely set aside in, as we think, a most 
“disgraceful manner by Austria and Prussia—is to have no 
“further effect, we can form no notion what ought to replace 
“it. We are not prepared to say that the Germans in the 
“ Duchies ought to have a foreign Sovereign forced on them, 
“and still less are we prepared to say that a foreign Sove- 


“reign ought not to be forced on the Germans in the 
“Duchies. It ap to us much more iniquitous to 
“kill Danes in Jutland than in Schleswig, and it would be 
“infinitely worse still to kill them in Funen or Zealand, 
“but we cannot see either that we ought or ought not 
“to prevent this last stroke of wrong. At the same time, it is 
“a great comfort to us to have the Channel Fleet in so handy a 
“ station as Plymouth, and to feel sure that, although we do not 
“intend to employ it, yet, if we did employ it, we should employ 
“ it effectively.” This is the Ministerial programme, and because 
some Peers, most of whom are, on ordinary occasions, very 
good friends of the Government, have hinted that there is 
something weak and inconsecutive in it, the House of Lords 
has been soundly abused by the daily press, and all sorts of 
dreadful responsibilities have been heaped on its shoulders. If 
a Conservative Government had been in office, the same critics 
would have been the first to point out that Peers of good 
standing and independent position are the very persons to 
whom the country ought to look when a warning has to be 
addressed to a Ministry that has many claims on the regard 
and confidence of Englishmen. Lord Harrowsy, more 
especially, is exactly that sort of r ble, amiable, 
esteemed friend who can gently let his old associates 
see what others think of them; and he would be a very 
bold man— unless indeed he were a young Whig, if there 
is such a being— who would deny that the country has 
begun to dislike the endless purposeless flux of diplomatic 
talk, accompanied by allusions to the Channel Fleet. No 
amount of despatch writing will alter facts, and that Schleswig 
is in the hands of the Germans isa fact. The English Govern- 
ment must accept it, if it does not intend to reverse it by force 
of arms, But the resistance of the Danes still continues, and 
they still hold a fragment of Schleswig. The English Govern- 
ment may say that it will offer no opposition to the ye f of 
the Germans to dislodge the Danes from this corner of the 
Duchy. But, if so, negotiations are obviously useless. France 
takes this line, and takes it consistently. For France does not 
object to see the Danes driven out of the Duchies; and it only 
concerns France to see how the Duchies, when once obtained 
by Germany, are disposed of by her. She may think it worth 
her while to demand a compensation if they are given to 
Prussia, but at present she can afford to sit still and not say any- 
thing. We have had our say, and had better end it, unless we 
are prepared to do more than France thinks it her interest or 
duty to do. Or, if we are prepared to drawa subtle distinction, 
and to say that although the Germans may attack the Danes 
by land, which we cannot prevent, yet they shall not attack 
them by sea, which we can prevent, nothing would be so sure 
to prevent this sea attack as to announce openly that the 
Channel Fleet would be at once sent to the assistance of the 
Danes if an Austrian man-of-war appeared in the Baltic. As 
it is, we shall some day hear that an Austrian man-of-war has 
appeared in the Baltic, and we shall scarcely know whether 
this is an insult to England or not. We shall remember that 
Lord Russe.t threatened dim horrors if this were done, but 
we can never be sure whether Lord Russet. utters threats on 
his own account or in the name of England. 

Much of the adverse criticism bestowed upon the manner in 
which the present Government has conducted foreign affairs 
appears to us unfounded, although the Opposition, now that it 
really has an arguable case against the Government, natu- 
rally thinks that Ministers have been always wrong, and that 
it can make out an accumulative charge of bad judgment 
against its adversaries. ‘The Opposition will do its duty to 
the country if it merely forces the Ministry to take a distinct 
line and keep to it; but it will only benefit itself politically if 
it can make out a very strong case—a case strong enough to 
destroy the general conviction that foreign affairs are likely to 
be better administered under Lord Patmerston’s than under 
Lord Dersy’s Government, There is no real division 
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on home or foreign policy between the two great Parlia- 
mentary parties, and the Conservatives may acknowledge 
this and yet say with perfect fairness that, although 
they and their opponents do not want to pursue different 
lines, those ought to be in office who can best pursue the 
line they are both agreed to adopt, It is quite open to 
Lord Dersy to say that he too wishes for peace, but that he 
wishes for peace without the humiliation of interfering further 
in vain; or that he wishes for war if matters go beyond a 
certain point, but that he does not like to conceal from Europe 
what that point is. It is in every way justifiable that the 
Conservatives, if they think proper, should raise the per- 
sonal question and ask whether Lord Dersy and 
his colleagues could not manage things better than 
Lord Patmerston and his colleagues. And as foreign 
policy will be the turning-point of the discussion, every 
mistake which Lord Russe. has made supplies his opponents 
with an argument, Unquestionably he has m 


an opening for a diplomatic victory over him even when he 
was substantially right; and he gave France very great and 
very just offence by the discourtesy of his refusal to accede 
Ka the Congress. But the country will remember, although 
e Opposition may forget or deny, that the Ministry has 
managed some things very well. It has upheld the 
neutrality which it professed between the parties to the 
American war. It may be said to have been almost 
invariably right on points of international law, if it 
ig once assumed that to be right means to take the side 
most likely to be beneficial to Pngland. It got out of the 
Mexican complication with promptitude, if not with credit. 
More than all, it has, in one way or another, secured such a 
position that its fall would be thought dangerous and likely 
to lead to war by the vast mass of those who do not care for 
one party more thap another. If, therefore, it is challenged 
to a contest and to g comparison of competence with its rivals, 
it will come with many sources of strength, and will have 
much to set against any blame which its present indecisive 
policy with regard to Denmark may be held to justify. © 


AMERICA. 


ses Americans are, for the fourth time since the begin- 
ning of the war, putting their harness on, and talking as 
if they were putting it off. The campaign has commenced 
with General Suerman’s march towards Mobile, and if it is 
true that he has abandoned his communications with the 
Mississippi, his enterprise displays considerable daring. The 
intentions of General Grant have not yet been disclosed, and 
the plans and resources of the Confederates are altogether 
unknown. In a short time the efficiency of the new Con- 
scription Bill and of the Presiwpent’s proclamation will be 
tested by experiment, and if 200,000 conscripts or volunteers 
can be procured, the prospects of the South will be gloomy, 
though it is evident that its spirit remains unbroken. The 
House of Representatives has finally accepted some of the 
amendments of the Senate for the purpose of rendering the 
conscription more stringent. Substitutes are to be provided 
only from classes which are not liable to the draft, and 
exemption by payment of a money composition will only be 
valid for a year. The Government is not to blame for its 
inclination to keep its military statistics from the general 
knowledge. At this moment it is impossible to know, and diffi- 
cult to conjecture, the actual force available in the field. The 
Confederates are supposed to have more than 200,000 men 
resent in their various armies, and their enemies, if they 

ope to effect a complete conquest, ought to number two to 
one. The military operations will be far more important 
than the political maneuvres of the Government and its 
opponents, but they appear to be thought less interesting. 
Mr. Lincoty, Mr. Cmase, and General M‘CLELLan furnish 
the community with an agreeable diversion from the mono- 
tony of war. It is generally understood that the permanent 
welfare of the country is but slightly affected by the personal 
qualifications of the Presrpent, nor is the political distinction 
between the doctrines of the two Republican candidates 
readily appreciable by foreigners. Mr. Lincoiy, a year ago, 
proclaimed the liberation of all the slaves who were out of his 
reach, and the emancipation of those who are within the present 
limits of the Union is rapidly proceeding. Mr. Cuase would 
go somewhat further in professions, but he would be as power- 
less as his rival in attempting to legislate for the hostile 
territory. In ability the Secrerary of the Treasury is pro- 


bably superior to the Presipent, though he is not known to 
have displayed any statesmanlike qualities, except financial 
skill. Englishmen may perhaps indulge an excusable pre- 
udice in 


our of Mr. Lixeouy, as the only American in high 


some | 
mistakes, He was a little too hasty with Brazil ; he gave Russia _ 


ition who has, since the beginning of the war, never publicly 
essed animosity to England. The retirement of his 
Secretary of SraTe would excite little regret, but there is 
unfortunately no chance that the diplomacy of the United 
States will eyer deviate into courtesy or -breeding. If 
Mr. Cnase is elected, his Minister will e it his first 
business to prove that he is as smart and spirited as his 
predecessor, whereas Mr. SzewarpD may possibly have almost 
exhausted his magazine of spite and bluster. The decision of 
the Republican Convention will perhaps be determined by the 
current price of greenbacks. If the finances are found to be 
tottering, the author of the currency and the debt will share 
the discredit of his own productions. 3 
The popularity of General M‘CLeL.an, if it extended beyond 
the city of New York, would indicate a revival of the De- 
mocratic party ; but in the absence of distinctive doctrines, and 
even of formulas, it is difficult to conduct an agitation. An 
serious military disaster might revive the confidence whi 
was formerly felt in M‘CLeLian’s ability, and it might at the 
same time create a disposition to make terms with the South. 
As long, however, as the belief in conquest and reunion 
is dominant, there seems to be little opening for the De- 
mocrats. Unless M‘CLELLAN has an opportunity of resuming 
his military career, his reputation, which never rested on any 
remarkable achievement, will be forgotteri while popular 
interest is concentrated on the contemporary events of the war. 
If it were possible that he should be elected without any pre- 
vious revolution in circumstances or opinion, a Democratic 
PresIpENT would probably continue the policy of Mr. Lrxcoun. 
It is certain that overtures to the Confederate leaders would 
be contumeliously rejected by those who openly avow their 
preference of a European Protectorate to Federal reunion ; 
and if conquered territories are to be retained in subjec- 
tion, military force and martial law, with or without con- 
stitutional disguises, are inevitably necessary. When the 
Presidential election is past, the Government of Washington 
will perhaps be less eager to create fictitious States as part of 
a pretended Union; but wherever a conforming minority can 
be found, it will be expedient to invent some device by which 
it may be invested with whatever power it is capable of 
exercising. There is nothing Republican or Abolitionist, 
nothing characteristic of any political faction, in the 
contrivance by which one-tenth of the citizens of any 
State are incorporated as a nominally sovereign com- 
munity. If military despotism is to be reconciled with 
Republican forms, voters and elective functionaries must be 
found to create and preserve the illusion. It matters little 
whether the franchise is exercised by indigenous renegades or 
by strangers who have come in the train of the invading 
armies. An election is an election, and if the title of the 
State officers or of the Senators and Representatives is ques- 
tioned, the General in command and the majority at 
Washington, in their respective departments, are ready to 
overrule all captious objections. As long as the people 
of the United States continue to cultivate a resolute 
belief in fictions, their liberties are not hopelessly de- 
stroyed. Asham Constitution is in some sense preterable to the 
arbitrary Government which it temporarily affects to conceal. 


General Banks seems to have betrayed a deficiency of astute- 
ness in his vigorous legislation against reluctant voters. As 
he only required a constituency of 5,000, it would have been 
better to supply unavoidable deficiencies by the employment 
of soldiers or of negroes than to confess that, after two years’ 
occupation of New Orleans, no appreciable fraction of the 
community is reconciled to the domination of the North. 
The interference with the freedom of the voters was less open 
to criticism, Those who came to the poll advertised their 
allegiance to Government, and while they were co-operating 
in a professedly unconstitutional transaction their con- 
scientious objections to the official candidates were wholly 
misplaced. Every conforming citizen was conscious that he 
was committing treason against his native State, and it was 
inconsistent, at the same time, to thwart the authority which 
could alone protect him against the consequences of his act. 
The manner in which the Louisianian decree has been 
received in the North is highly characteristic oi the present 
state of American opinion. A few daring critics doubt 
the expediency of the measure, but it never seems to occur 
to the opponents of the Government that General Banks has 
exceeded his powers. The will of the majority is an op- 
pressive law, even to the defeated party which has at least had 
the opportunity of endeavouring to avert an unpalatable de- 
cision. Butif the supposed wishes of the majority in the North 
supersede the rights of distant communities, the grievance will 
be infinitely more serious. Republics have—in Greece, in 
Italy, and in Switzerland—often governed subject cities and 
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ecommonwealths, and probably there is no form of 

which has been found so intolerable. Although Mr. Lincoun 
has assumed the power of exercising martial law in every 
State of the Union, he would probably provoke popular 
resistance if he superseded all the ordinary tribunals in 
New York or Illinois. Farther South, his delegates not only 
administer a necessary police, but they establish Constitutions, 
they organize States, they confiscate property, and they impose 
coercive labour on the majority of the local population. 
Neither the Preswenr nor his agents think it necessary to 
ask the aid of Congress even in their most permanent ar- 
rangements. While the discussion on the Confiscation Bill 
was proceeding at Washington, the soil of entire districts had 
been alienated by the Generals in command from the absent 
proprietors. When the struggle is over, the former supremacy 
of law may perhaps be tacitly established, but the Northern 
Americans will have proved that in difficult circumstances 
they prefer vigorous measures to freedom. Their choice may 
be defended on plausible grounds, but it is scarcely consistent 
with their habitual professions. 

The English politicians of different parties who are apparently 
inclined to urge a warlike policy towards Germany might 
derive a useful lesson from the exultation which the invasion 
of Denmark has produced in the United States. It is not that 
the Americans wish well or ill to either party, although 
it is usual to court German voters and volunteers by pro- 
fessedly adopting the Schleswig-Holstein cause. The war is 
welcomed only because it is hoped that England may 
be involved, and that there will be an opportunity of vio- 
lating the Foreign Enlistment Act, and of plundering English 
commerce under a German flag. When such are the 
wishes of ostentatious and inveterate enemies, the course 
which they anticipate can scarcely be expedient. But 
for this special opportunity of expressing ill-will, the 
popular animosity to England would lately have languished 
for want of a motive or excuse. There is too much reason to 
fear that the Presidential canvass will tempt the different 
factions to bid for popular support by denunciations of 
England after the manner of Mr. Cuase. Mr. Sewarp, as he 
is fortunately not a candidate, has no immediate reason for 
renewing his favourite language of discourtesy and menace. 
The Democrats will perhaps think it necessary to prove that 
they are not surpassed by the bitterest Republicans in violence 
and injustice. In the good old times before the Secession, , 
Northern and Southern politicians maintained an exciting 
rivalry of vituperation. The Cuases and Sumners have since 
shown that they are competent to represent the animosity to 
England of their former allies or opponents, in addition to 
their own. It is highly probable that those who censure the 

ersistent moderation of the English Government are justified 
in their assumption that the incivility of American statesmen 
is accurately proportioned to the patience which they have 
hitherto found it impossible to disturb. If the English nation 
wished to go to war with the United States, it would not be 
exposed to incessant threats of a rupture. As long, however, 
as a peaceable disposition produces no moré serious result 
than unpleasant language, it is not worth while to resent 
verbal provocations. 


THE OXFORD TRIUMPH. 


C is a very difficult thing to know what to do with heretics. 
They nestle in your bishoprics, they multiply in your 
Universities, and, in short, always seem to select for their 
appearance the very places where they are least expected and 
most inconvenient. Several methods have been proposed for 
getting rid of them, and each of them has been recommended 
with that perfect confidence in their success which is cha- 
racteristic of all inventors. The first idea was to assemble the 
Bench of Bishops, and solemnly to condemn their books. This 
plan might have been very efficacious if anybody had thought 
the worse of the books on that account. But it had only the 
effect of sending them through several new editions, and 
making the fortune of an enterprising publisher. The next 
‘idea was to attack them by way of prosecution. The word 
only differed by a couple of letters from the good ancient 
plan, and came in the end to very much the same thing. This 
mode of dealing with the annoyance in question would have 
answered admirably if the Judges could only have been in- 
duced to behave as was expected of them. But, as they 
invariably decided in favour of the accused, the plan did 
not seem eventually to present all the advantages that 
were attributed to it in the first instance. However, 
at last a more promising project was started by some ingenious 
Churchman, and his cleverness has been rewarded by a mag- 
nificent success. One of the offending speculators happened to 


be a University Professor, and, what was still better, an under- 


paid Professor; and as his professorial career had been 
peculiarly brilliant, some of his friends in a weak moment 
thought that they might be able to induce the University to 
vote him an adequate stipend. Here was an unhoped-for 
opportunity of confounding heresy. It had hitherto triumphed 
by reason of the perverse prejudices of the public and the 
Judges. When Bishops denounced a book, the public had only 
bought it all the more; when Bishops and clergymen prose- 
cuted a book, the Judges had obstinately acquitted it. But 
here heresy would have to fight stripped of all these adven- 
titious advantages. It must appear upon an arena where 
neither the law of the Judges nor the opinion of the public 
would avail it. The Convocation of the University was 
proudly superior to both these influences, and a signal 
triumph might be anticipated. 

The result has shown that those who reasoned in this 
manner were sagacious calculators. The judgment of the 
Privy Council, far from availing Professor Jowett, has deci- 
dedly injured him in the opinion of the University. The 
formularies of the Church, like every other human composi- 
tion, are susceptible of different interpretations. The an | 
that met in the theatre on Tuesday last differed from 
other in their interpretation far more widely than any of them 
differed from the assailed Professor. Combinations such as 
that which has now triumphed are seldom lasting; and as 
Dr. Pusey and his friends were in favour of the statute, it 
could hardly be regarded as involving any other issue than 
that of honour and fair play. Professor Jowetr’s views, what- 
ever their worth, were uncondemned. Opinions which were 
supposed to stretch far beyond his had been decided by the 
highest authority to be within the lawful limits of the 
Established Church. But these pleas had little weight with 
a majority of the temper of those who were gathered together 
from all parts on this occasion. Hating each other much, the 
accused more, and the Privy Council most of all, they forgotfor a 
brief moment their own deadly feuds, that they might defy the 
one and wreak their vindictive spite upon the other. So far they 
have met with absolute success. The Professor is impoverished, 
and the law has been set at nought. Two competing religions 
are now commended for tlw adhesion of those who wish to be 
quiet members of the Church of England. One of them is 
guaranteed by the acumen of the best lawyers in the land, 
exercised upon the formularies of that Church. The other is 
mma: sc! a majority of such country parsons as may 
have enjoyed leisure or money enough to enable them to take 
a day’s excursion to the University. There is always some- 
thing gratifying to a reflective mind in seeing what great 
effects can be produced by the minutest causes. We are told 
that this vote is a great triumph. It is even held to have 
redressed the reverse that was sustained a short time ago at 
Whitehall. And this great victory over the highest Courts of 
English jeidtipetiteticn hes been achieved by seventy country 
clergy of the average type. Every member of the profession 
must feel that his own importance has been raised by the event. 

The victory over public opinion has been equally complete, 
and to those who have achieved it will no doubt be equally 
satisfactory. But whether it is a victory that will be equally 
permanent may be fairly doubted. Even in the Sheldonian 
theatre itself there is a horrible possibility that the verdict may 
be reversed. We hope, of course, that Archdeacon Denison, 
and the new Evangelical allies who acted with him on this 
occasion, may long be spared to us, to add spice and flavour to 
a theology which without them might become insipid. The 
day when Archdeacons shall cease to worry Professors will 
be as sad and as dull a day as that when pointers shall cease 
to put up eps ag And yet, unless combativeness be in- 
herent in the office, the inevitable day must come when there 
shall be a hew Archdeacon of Taunton; and it may even be 
that he will be meek, and poor of spirit, and a peace-maker, 
and in fact tainted with all those other qualities enumerated 
in a certain celebrated Sermon. And it may be, that the 
change which will take place there may extend itself still 
more widely. We must cast our eyes forward if we 
wish to estimate the true effect of Tuesday's vote. If the 
present clergy, and the present Convocation, could last for 
ever, its effect might be unimportant. But in course of 
time their places must be filled by those who are now under- 
graduates. Above and around the excited majority in the 
area of the theatre there were spectators who will one 
occupy its place and shape its decisions. What were their 
feelings when the result of the scrutiny was announced ? 

It is hard to reflect without indignation upon the lasting 
and eur cir evil which in this case a few fanatics, 
by the folly of a few weeks, have been able to effect. 
Without pronouncing upon the character of the Pro- 
fessor’s opinions, it is impossible to doubt upon which side 
the true heart and head of the University were ranged. 
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The dogmatic controversy probably interested few. But all 
outside or inside the theatre that was likely to rise above the 
common level, or to leave any mark upon contemporary thought, 
was on the side of tolerance, and generosity, and justice. 
The feelings, at least, of the undergraduates upon the question 
were notorious, and admit of no controversy. Is it a matter 
for triumph that in their minds the Established Church and 
her formularies are associated with the narrowest bigotry and 
the most vindictive religious passions? The persecution 
ot Professor Jowetr has continued now for many years. 
If he had been left alone, he might at most have 
persuaded a few, by his personal influence, to become the dis- 
ciples of his cloudy creed. But his enemies have secured 
for him a power which in his most sanguine dreams he could 
not have foreseen. There are few motives of human conduct 
more potent than indignation against oppression and contempt 
for pious imbecility; and these have been presented to Pro- 
fessor Jowett by his opponents as reinforcements to his cause. 
Or rather they have come in aid of projects far more de- 
structive than any that Professor Jowett would care to 
advocate. Generation after generation has left the University 
impressed with the conviction that orthodoxy means narrow- 
ness of mind and a taste for petty tyranny, and that 
laxity of belief is synonymous with mental vigour, 
as well as with sympathy for the oppressed. The influence 
of this feeling is beginning to make itself felt in every de- 
partment of life. At the bar, in Parliament, even within the 
ranks of the clergy themselves, the young men who are 
pressing forward differ on all possible questions of political 
opinion ; but they all agree in this one thing, that they regard 
the dominant section of the orthodox party in the Established 
Church with a mixture of horror and contempt. It is unjust 
to turn these feelings upon a system, and upon men who have 
done nothing to deserve them. But a man’s University career 
is just that period of a man’s life during which impressions 
are made that do not quickly wear away. The triumph 
which the enemies of Professor Jowett have achieved, and 
which they consummated on Tuesday last, is that they have 
contrived to inspire a whole generation of the ruling class 
with a thorough, though sometimes a concealed aversion, for 
the accepted and traditional doctrines of the Established 
Church. 


THE SITUATION OF THE CONTINENT. 


ae proclamation of a state of siege in Galicia admits 
of a simpler explanation than is suggested by the hypo- 
thesis of a renewal of the Holy Alliance. Austria is at 
war, and cannot tell how far the war, once begun, may be 
made to extend. If it grows larger, the greatest danger it can 
bring her lies in the probability that it may arouse her dis- 
affected provinces into open revolt. To make sure that this 
shall not happen, she takes the precaution of putting down the 
Galician insurrection before it exists; and if the Galicians 
may fairly complain that Austria has first encouraged them 
pe | then left them to reap the penalties of trusting to her, 
Austria is far too hardened an offender to be very sensitive 
about lying under one more charge of treachery. Prussia 
cannot be in much fear of an outbreak in Posen, but there 
might be disturbances towards her Russian frontier which 
would endanger the peace and the property of those German 
settlers who act as an army of occupation over the conquered 
Poles. Russia evidently gains by Austria assuming a de- 
cisive attitude aguinst the revolutionary party, and by having 
that storehouse of men and arms closed to the rebels which 
the Poles found so useful last summer. The interests of Austria 
and Russia are very much the same when the danger that 
threatens them is domestic disturbance, and not a foreign 
war. Austria was not sorry to see Russia weakened 
and humbled in the Crimea, and Russia bore with calm 
equanimity the defeats of Magenta and Solferino. But an 
insurrection in Hungary would probably lead to a renewal of 
the Polish struggle, and to a general outbreak among those 
wild Danubian peoples whom Russia wishes to see in a state 
of repose, unless it is at her bidding that they rise. It is 
stated that Austria and Prussia are now closely allied, and 
are pledged, in the event of a war, to defend each other's 
territories; and the fact may readily be believed. Prussia 
has her own schemes of aggrandisement in the North of 
Germany; and if the allies are prepared to defy France, 
Austria may be induced to leave Prussia the substantial spoils 
of the Schleswig campaign, provided that Prussia will help 
her to keep her hold on Venetia. Austria wants help against 
Hungary and Italy, and against that great Power at whose 
nod Hungary and Italy move or are still. She can make it 
the interest of Russia to overawe or overpower Hungary, and 


she can make it the interest of Prussia to oppose very formi- 


dable difficulties to the emancipation of Venetia. Apparently 
it is thought very natural at Vienna that she should take steps 
in both these directions — that whereas a few months ago she 
seemed disposed to aid the Poles, she should now be prepared 
to shoot and exile Poles on her own account; and that whereas 
a few days ago she treated the invasion of Jutland as a wrong- 
ful act, she should now be threatening Fredericia. The theore- 
tical admirers of the new Austrian Constitution affect to regret 
the policy adopted by the Government in Galicia as a re- 
actionary and arbitrary measure. But the Austrian Consti- 
tution, however well and honestly intended, has never been a 
Constitution for any but the Germans, and the Germans 
are not much offended by a step which is an immediate 
consequence of the crusade they have promoted in Schleswig. 
Circumstances have arisen that tend to bring together the 
three Powers which nearly forty years ago were united in 
the Holy Alliance. They are now, as they were then, at- 
tracted to each other by a common fear of revolution and a 
common jealousy of France. But there is a great difference 
between an organized co-operation for the advancement of 
distinct political principles and the vague approximation to 
friendliness, or even the more definite alliance, which is 
brought about by a temporary community of interests. It 
is only in Prussia that the Crown or its advisers now speak 
of the sacred necessity of subduing democracy by armed 
force, and of liberty as a hateful thing. ‘The three Powers 
have no strong belief or principles in common; the diffi- 
culties which they have to contend with are very different; 
and it may soon appear, should the trial be made, that their 
interests will begin to be divergent. 


Still it is a noticeable fact that, on the one hand, the three 
great military Powers of Eastern Europe are being drawn 
together, even though their union may be short-lived; and 
that, on the other hand, France is being gently impelled 
to ally herself more and more with that party which its 
enemies call revolutionary and its friends prefer to call 
national. It cannot be without some effect that the Opposition 
steadily increases its numbers in the French Chambers, and 
that one large town constituency after another rejects the can- 
didates of the Government. It is true that the opponents of 
the Government are by no means all in favour of war, and 
some of them make rigid economy and a reduction of the 
estimates the basis of their policy. But the opponents of the 
Government, with one or two exceptions, all unite in hatred of 
the clerical party, and in a desire that the Emperor should 
show himself independent of the priests. They almust all 
object strongly to the occupation of Rome, and their success 
shows that the occupation of Rome is likely to become more 
and more distasteful to the masses of France. Many events 
also combine to make the position of the French troops at 
Rome untenable. They, like everything else at Rome, are 
an anomaly. They protect the Porr, but the Porr does 
not protect them even against the insults of his own 
rascally soldiers. It appears that the Porr’s soldiers have 
a pleasant habit of crowing like cocks when they meet 
with any body of French soldiers too small to inspire 
fear, and a few days ago they crowed so loudly and so 
long that the incensed Frenchmen collected their companions 
and made a regular charge on the Pontifical Chasseurs. The 
French are responsible for all the misgovernment that goes on 
at Rome, for, if they were not there, the Pore would not be 
there either to misgovern his subjects, and yet they are not 
allowed to take the police of the City into their hands and to 
prevent the most terrible crimes being committed in the open 
day. When Frenchmen hear of their sons and brothers being 
crowed at by a set of miserable mercenaries, and con- 
demned to stand idle while assassins stalk the streets of 
Rome, they will begin to think that they are paying too dearly 
for the applause of priests, and that while the consequences in 
a future world of abandoning the temporal power are uncer- 
tain, there can be no doubt about the terrible scandals to 
which it gives rise in this. But it would be impossible that 
the withdrawal of the French troops should be an isolated 
act, and that its consequences should cease with the em-. 
barkation of the last Zouave. The party of action would 
be excited throughout Europe, and the Emperor would be 
sure to consider how he could make the best use of 
this excitement. It is scarcely likely that the occupation of 
Rome would be terminated unless a war with Austria had been 
resolved on. And yet, sooner or later, the Emperor, if he 
lives, must either change or abandon his position at 
Rome. The experiment has been tried and has proved a 
complete iailure, and this France is beginning to see and to 
pronouace. If France would really occupy Rome, govern it 
on secular principles, assume the management of the police, 
and introduce security of life and property, the Emperor might 
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lose his hold on the revolutionary party, but he might possibly 
gratify the bulk of his subjects, and he would at least get rid 
of the present scandals. But the present state of things can- 
not last much longer. An Emperor who is Emperor because 
he is powerful cannot afford for ever to show himself so 
powerless. 

Although, however, Austria has been led to seek the support 
of Russia and Prussia, and has an opportunity of securing it 
for a time, and although France, in spite of her sincere desire 
for peace, is being brought nearer to changes which threaten 
Europe with a general commotion, there is no reason why war 
should break out soon on a large scale. If there were any- 
thing like a renewal of the Holy Alliance, war would be 
unavoidable. The passions and fears of men would be too 
vividly awakened to make any other issue of such an appeal 
to antagonistic principles possible. If France burned to head 
the revolution, and to introduce a new order of things every- 
where, to push forward her frontiers at all costs, and to change 
the map of Europe, war would be equally certain. But both 
Austria and France feel the force of conflicting impulses. 
Austria knows by sad experience how wearisome and onerous 
it is to govern year after year discomfited rebels by the mere 
power of the sword. After hopes of better things, it would be 
mournful for her statesmen to have to confess that henceforth 
mercy and reconciliation are impossible, and that, if she is to 
rule at all, she must rule as the Spaniards once ruled in the 
Netherlands, and as the Federals long to rule in the States of 
the South. As Austria has not the advantage of being a new, 
free, and prosperous democracy, she is, we believe, quite sincere 
in recoiling from the prospect of an interminable and blood- 
thirsty tyranny. Nor is it conceivable that Germany, 
or even Prussia itself, should consent to wage any hearty war 
in behalf of military despotism, and the ardour of the most 
ambitious Prussian may be cooled if he studies minutely the 
successes of the Prussian troops in Schleswig, and seriously 
asks himself where those depressed boys would be if they had 
to stand against Zouaves in a fair fight. Nor is it more for 
the interest of France to begin the fray. The Emperor feels a 
natural reluctance to engage in a contest where he would have 
so little to gain and so much to lose, and where either success 
or failure might, in the long run, damage his position. In 
theory it is attractive to be the crowned king of revolution, but 
in practice revolution is apt to be a troublesome subject. It 
may be added that in no country in Europe except in Italy is 
there any real wish fur war, and that, if the Schleswig- 
Holstein quarrel can but be brought to a settlement that 
promises to be permanent and tolerably satisfactory, the content 
diffused through Germany will be an additional guarantee of 
pence. 


THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES BILL. 


R. GLADSTONE delivered one of his most character- 

istic speeches on his Bill for granting Government 
policies of assurance on life. Confident, vigorous, copious, 
and aggressive, he convinced many of his hearers; but he also 
irritated and united the opponents of his scheme. If the 
measure is as prudent and as important as it seems to its 
author, it might perhaps have been more judicious to evade 
the hostility of 20,000 Societies, including, it is said, 3,000,000 
members. It is indeed for the benefit of the poorer classes 
that Mr. GLapsTonE wishes to provide, and it would be well 
if his warnings were likely to affect the probable sufferers 
from mismanagement and fraud; but the small economists of 
the workshop and the factory will be guided by the opinions 
of the very persons whom Mr. Giapstone’s censure will have 
converted into enemies. Mr. Georce Porter, the strike- 
monger, has, it seems, already commenced an agitation against 
the Bill, and his efforts will be facilitated by an unnecessary 
denunciation of those Friendly Societies which are connected 
with Trades Unions. A less eloquent statement, in which the 
legislator had, like an old-fashioned speaker, “ disabled” him- 
self and described his proposal as comparatively modest and 
unimportant, would perhaps have been better adapted to the 
occasion ; but it is not in Mr. GLapsTonr’s nature to be indif- 
ferent or commonplace, and genius and earnestness are not of so 
frequent occurrence as to require reprehension when they ap- 
pear. The exposition of the numerous shortcomings of Friendly 
Societies produced a deep impression on the House; and the 
measure would have been carried if its progress had been de- 
pendent on a single vote ; but its chance of success will perhaps 
be diminished as the recollection of Mr. GLapstonr’s eloquence 
gradually fades from memory. It will not be enough to 
satisfy the minds of disinterested reasoners if those who are 
immediately concerned in the investment of small savings are 
generally alarmed and offended. A strong pressure will pro- 
bably be brought to bear on indiyidual members, and many 


excuses may be found for yielding to the popular feeling. 
Mr. Gapstone’s elaborate statistics are defective in not 
showing the number of losses to insurers which have actually 
occurred ; but perhaps the danger which is chiefly to be appre- 
hended is yet contingent, as many of the Societies still fall short 
of the age at which deferred liabilities will press most heavily 
on their resources. The amalgamations which were stigma- 
tized by Mr. Giapstone and Mr. Bovixu are highly suspicious ; 
and though the operation is not absolutely conclusive of the 
unsoundness of the Society which is absorbed, there is too 
much reason to fear that the general description of the small 
Insurance Offices and Friendly Societies is substantially just. 


If Parliament is satisfied that the poorer classes are habitu- 
ally defrauded or deluded, the abstract objection to Govern- 
ment interference in commercial transactions will not be 
allowed to prevail. Mr. Rogsuck stands alone in his opinion 
that the Post-office would be better managed by private com- 
panies, although it is evident that the postal service might be 
far more cheaply performed. A net revenue of 1,700,000l., 
earned without any outlay of capital, might well attract the 
cupidity of speculators; and the contributors to the fund might 
fairly complain of exorbitant charges if they were not, like 
members of a co-operative society, recipients in their capa- 
city of taxpayers of their due proportion of the general 
profits. Postage may be almost equally divided into payment 
for service performed and taxation which is not unfairly nor 
inconveniently levied. No private company could exercise 
the same uniformity of administration, and the profits of the 
shareholders would form a deduction from the saving which 
might be effected in the rates. The Post-office Savings Banks 
were legitimately instituted, because the Government pos- 
sessed two exclusive advantages in the transaction of the 
necessary business. The existing Post-offices supplied ready- 
made banks and clerks, and the public credit offers perfect 
and unique security to the depositor. It is always thrifty to 
utilize existing resources by incidental applications of power 
which was originally provided for other purposes. Any ship 
might be fitted with an apparatus for turning salt water into 
fresh, but it is cheaper to use the furnace of the engine than 
to supply a separate fire. The credit of the Government ought 
to be carefully guarded against any external employment by 
which it might possibly be endangered or diminished. A 
guarantee of a colonial loan is equivalent to a fractional increase 
of the National Debt; but as long as the administration of the 
Post-office Savings Banks is properly conducted, the Govern- 
ment incurs no risk whatever, while it confers an appreciable 
benefit on a portion of the community. The receipt of money 
at the different offices, the investment in the funds, and the 
payment of interest at a rate which leaves a margin for 
expenses, are strictly mechanical operations which have 
nothing to do with commercial enterprise. As the managers 
of private Savings Banks also dispensed with profit, there was 
no question of vexatious competition, 

Friendly Societies also profess to exclude the element of 
speculation, nor are their members aggrieved by the substi- 
tution of a process which effects their objects more safely and 
cheaply. To the objection that the Government only assumes 
the least onerous of their functions, Mr. GLapstone replies, 
with an economical strictness for which popular associations 
are perhaps scarcely prepared, that every department of their 
business ought to be separately profitable and sound. The 
Government will neither insure the lives of children nor 
provide allowances in sickness, but it will grant policies on 
lives above sixteen, with absolute security to the insurer. It 
will perhaps be found, on investigation, that the business 
of life insurance is conducted rather by joint-stock com- 
panies than by Friendly Societies. The insurances which 
are granted by the Societies are principally effected on the 
lives of children, and they bear the curious and significant 
name of burial payments. When a working man delibe- 
rately insures his own life for the benefit of his family, 
he generally applies to a company. The companies 
represented by Mr. H. B. Sherman may more fairly 
complain of commercial competition, and they prefer a 
special claim to consideration on the ground that their agents 
are missionaries of prudence and foresight. One of their 
promoters complained that, as soon as a poor man was con- 
vinced by the eloquence of the local agent that it was his duty 
to insure, he would take leave of his informant and walk off 
to the Post-office with his proposal for a policy. On the other 
hand, it is urged that the Government offers no attractions 
except certainty and simplicity. The rate of premium will be 
higher, and, if the business is to be safely conducted, the 
selection oi insurable lives will at least not be more careless. 
As Mr. GLabsTone argues, the agent who receives 25 per cent. 
on the premium is not likely to be rigorous in his supervision ; 
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but the postmaster will be less anxious to attract business to 
the office, nor will his persuasive voice be heard in the cottage. 
The most prudent insurers will seek for absolute certainty, but 


the majority may perhaps still prefer immediate cheapness in | 


the rate of premium. Experience only can show whether it 


will be possible to compete with an insurer who is proof. 


against risk, and willing to dispense with profit. 

The most serious objections to the measure will, perhaps, 
apply to its details. In the first instance, it will be aecessary 
to receive a fuller explanation of the financial machinery by 
which the receipts of the Government are to be made appli- 
cable to its future liabilities. It would be highly undesirable 
that a fund should accumulate for twenty or thirty years, in 
the prospect of a heavy contingent demand as the policies 
which have first been effected begin to fall due. The stock 
which is bought with the premiums is not to be sold, but 
Mr. Guapsrone does not state whether it is to be placed to a 
separate account, and held as a security against the charges 
of the undertaking. The difficulty of securing the exercise of 
sufficient vigilance in the acceptance of lives has occurred to 
every critic of the measure, and few had anticipated Mr. 
Guapstone’s discovery that the lives of working men admit of 
the simplest and readiest valuation. According to his rule, 
which, though new, may possibly be sound, it is only necessary 
to know the age, the trade, and the habits of drinking or of 
sobriety. The artisan and the domestic servant have, it seems, no 
peculiarities of constitution or temperament which disturb the 
general average. The proposition is not unlike a minor law of 
nature, but it still more suspiciously resembles a formula of 
Mr. Giapstone’s intellect. If it is well founded, the post- 
master and the parish doctor may perhaps be competent to 
answer the three normal questions. Unluckily, it is impos- 
sible to try the experiment of Government insurance. within 
any reasonable time. Miscalculations and imperfect precau- 
tions will only produce their natural results when twenty or 
thirty years have elapsed ; and in the mean time, Mr. Giap- 
stone's adversaries will be as positive as himself in their 
assertions that his project entails an eventual loss on the 
country. On the whole, it is better to incur the risk of a 
doubtful speculation than to abandon an experiment which 
may largely benefit the working classes. There is no party 
feeling on the question, and the House of Commons is not at 
present disposed to regard too favourably the vested rights of 
the Insurance Companies. If the Friendly Societies and 
their leaders can be persuaded that their system is not en- 
dangered, the Bill will probably surmount the threatened 


opposition. 


THE ENDOWMENT MINUTE. 


— are few positions more worthy of commiseration 
than that of the manager of an assisted school. Nomi- 
nally, he is, or was, a partner of the Government in the great 
work of educating the people. It was his part to contribute, 
beg, borrow, or find in some other way one-half of the morey 
required for the purposes of education in his district, and the 
part of the Government was to contribute the other half. 
This was the original arrangement. Under its shelter, an 
enormous number of managers devoted themselves to the un- 
welcome labour of philanthropic mendicancy ; and the country, 
without the need of any compulsory law, was supplied with a 
system of national education. But when Mr. Lowe came 
into office, the conception of the relation between the State 
and the managers underwent a material alteration. The new 
Vice-PREsIDENT no longer looked upon them as partners in a 
benevolent labour, to whom gratitude and consideration were 
due. He rather took the more business-like view of their 
value and capabilities which a medieval baron might have 
taken of a rich Jew who was unlucky enough to fall into his 


clutches. The question in his mind has always been, 


not what measure they are entitled to, but what amount 
of money can be squeezed out of them. By promises 
of bountiful support they had been induced to devote 
their money and their labour largely to the establish- 
ment of schools. They had thus given a hostage to the 
Government by which their future pliability was in some 
degree insured. Men do not like to abandon what they have 
spent and toiled during half their lives to set up. Exaction, 
and even breach of faith, might be practised upon them to a 
certain extent without fear of driving them to give up their 
undertakings. The only precaution to be observed was that 
the pressure should be applied gradually. Too large a demand 
at once might spoil the whole game. It might disgust them 
for ever, and the whole work of education might be thrown 
finally back upon the State. 

This is the only possible explanation of the apparently 


desultory character of Mr. Lowe’s legislation. The patience 
of the managers, like the ice in the fable, is only thick enough 
to bear one educational revolution at atime. It was strained 
to the uttermost by the Revised Code. It would not have 
borne an ounce more without giving way. Probably it would 
not even have endured the burden that was laid upon it then 
but for the solemn assurances which were given that the 
change then made was a final change, and that the managers 
might base their calculations for many years to come upon 
the settlement then offered to them. They were soon 
to be undeceived. The struggle was terminated, but it was 
only in order to recommence. The very next year after the 
great settlement of the Revised Code, the Vice-Presipent had a 
new demand ready to make upon the unhappy managers—a 
new principle of reduction to apply to the already diminished 
aid they were receiving from the State. Putting aside for 
the moment the larger questions which the new Endowment 
Minute involves, it is evident that these constant changes aré 
a serious hardship upon the managers. They never know 
what it is upon which they have to depend. In any case 
their position is precarious enough. The gravest injustice 
inflicted by the Revised Code was that it placed them in the 
position of having to meet certain demands with an uncertain 
income. They know what they must pay; they never know 
what they are to receive. The one is a matter of definite con- 
tract; the other depends on the weather, upon the day of 
examination, the nervousness of a few children, the temper or 
digestion of an Inspector, the state of the roads at the tine when 
that Inspector’s visit is fixed. It is bad enough to load philan- 
thropic fellow-labourers with the burden of uncertainties of this 
kind. It is hard enough to say to a kindly-hearted clergyman, 
“You shall pledge yourself to an undefined debt, or you 
“shall be precluded from aiding your poor parishioners 
“to educate their children.” But now a new element of 
uncertainty is added to those which existed before. Among 
the many unknown quantities that enter into a manager's 
calculations must now be included an estimate of the temper 
and tendencies of the Vice-President of the day. He must 
forecast the exact amount of revolution which is likely to be 
agreeable to that statesman’s character. If he makes a mistake, 
and imagines a conservatism which does not really exist, he is 
liable to unpleasant surprises. At any moment, when he 
looks not for it, a Minute may come out cutting down the 
support upon which he counted, and in reference to which all 
his plans of expenditure were drawn. The injustice of 
exposing to this harassing uncertainty men who have under- 
taken the education of the poor for no private ends, but purely 
with a view to the public good, is a consideration which it 
would be probably vain to address to Mr. Lowe. Yet at least 
he may see the danger of disgusting a class who have done so 
much to fulfil the duties which otherwise would have fallen 
upon the State, and whose alienation would leave an irrepar- 
able void. But practical evils convey no warning to such a 
mind, for it is cased in the thick protection of an impenc- 
trable dogma. Upon the principle that there is nothing so 
bad as the corruption of that which is best, the pedantry which 
caricatures a science is the worst disease that can afilict a states- 
man. A political economist gone mad is the most dangerous 
of fanatics. Mr. Lowe obviously reasons upon the principle 
that Education is a marketable article, the supply of which 
should be determined by the demand. All artificial methods of 
stimulating the demand by increasing the supply—State aid, 
benevolent contribution, testamentary endowment—are an 
abomination to his unbending orthodoxy. Two years ago 
he intimated, in very distinct language, his objection to the 
first two of these modes of supplying education to those who 
do not choose to pay for it. On Tuesday night he expressed 
very openly his objections to endowment as an instrument to 
the same end. He is of course at liberty to hold what 
opinions he pleases on these subjects. But they are directly 
antagonistic to the system which he is called upon to adini- 
nister. If he intends to give them a practical expression, the 
managers who are taught to trust to the system he is sapping 
ought to be duly warned. 


The amount which is involved in the Minute that has been 
just condemned is of secondary moment. But the principle 
isan important one. One or two of the more theoretical 
statesmen of the present day seem to be inclined to 
make common cause with an extreme section of Dis- 
senters, and to condemn all endowments as in them- 
selves pernicious. This view was ably maintained by 
Mr. Guapstone in his speech upon the Charities last year ; 
and it finds a less forcible expression in the defence urged 
by Mr. Lowe for the recent Minute upon Tuesday last. 
Before our institutions could, be remodelled upon such 2 
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rinciple, an amount of alteration in them would be necessary 
which it is difficult to contemplate without dismay. The 
view itself, looked upon in the abstract, is open to the objec- 
tion, applicable to many of the views of theorists of this 
class, that it assumes an ideal condition of human nature. If 
institutions could be maintained by a stream of voluntary 
contributions, spontaneously tendered and unfailingly sup- 
plied, there is no doubt that endowments would not only be 
superfluous but pernicious. But, as a sad matter of fact, the 
choice lies between endowments, with all their admitted evils, 
and the degrading and uncertain support of benevolent begging. 
Endowments may be misapplied. ‘The legislative precautions 
which have recently been taken have, however, materially 
reduced this danger; and it is not too much to say that if 
for the future they are abused, it can only be with the com- 
plicity of some of the highest legal authorities of the realm. 
But even in their degeneracy they are less revolting, less 
morally injurious, than the black mail which is raised by 
the pitiless importunity of philanthropists lost to shame, 
And the permanence of the support which they offer 
ought not to be left out of consideration. It is only by their 
help that many a religious and benevolent enterprise has been 
enabled to survive without fatal injury those comatose intervals 
of public feeling which precede and follow the one, or at most 
two, enthusiastic movements by which each century is marked. 
It would be a matter of hearty congratulation if the future 
education of the people could be secured from the capricious 
variations of the tide of popular feeling. As it is, many of 
our village schools, which have sprung up in a period of ex- 
citement, will decay when the period of apathy sets in. And 
if, in any of those, the hostility of the Government has dis- 
couraged endowment, it will be upon their theoretic vagaries 
that the blame of such evils will justly fall. 


THE DANISH WAR. 


HEN the Danish war was mentioned in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday evening, Lord Dersy prudently 
abstained from pledging himself to any definite policy. Lord 
E.iexsoroucH, Lord Grey, and Lord Harrowsy gave less 
reserved expression to that anger and disappointment which 
undoubtedly prevail throughout the upper classes of English 
society. One speaker felt deeply humiliated by the study of 
the Correspondence, while another went so far as to express a 
hope that the Austrian squadron would be encountered by an 
English fleet at the entrance to the Baltic; and Lord Russet, 
himself more culpably indulged in a mischievous flourish 
about the superiority of England to Austria and Prussia at 
sea. There is, however, a wide interval between dissatis- 
faction and unnecessary and impolitic war. It was said in the 
House of Lords that the beginning of strife is like the letting 
out of waters, and the proverb was illustrated by the exten- 
sion of military operations from Schleswig to the purely Danish 
province of Jutland. If the more inconsiderate partisans of 
Denmark had their way, and if the empty threats of the 
Government had a meaning, a still more formidable inunda- 
tion would follow the first opening of the sluices of war. 
But, before English blood and money are expended in 
the quarrel, it would at least be judicious to inquire 
whether national interest or written obligations require an 
armed intervention on behalf of the Danes. The Powers 
which have commenced the war profess their purpose of 
adhering to a treaty which includes no English guarantee. 
It is not disputed that they had a technical ground of hos- 
tilities, and it is probable that even now the dispute might 
be settled by concessions which would preserve the inde- 
pendence of Denmark while satisfying the demands of Ger- 
many. A declaration of war against Austria and Prussia 
would be a mere expression of angry feeling, unsupported by 
any intelligible principle of international policy. It would have 
been infinitely more excusable to resist the French invasion of 
Spain, the Austrian interference in Naples, the annexation of 
Cracow, or the Russian oppression of Poland in 1831 and 
1863. The resistance of successive Governments to warlike 
agitation has, since 1815, never been subsequently disapproved 
by the deliberate judgment of the community ; and there is 
nothing in the Danish controversy which ought to disturb the 
settled policy of the country, for the oppression of the weak 
by the strong has seldom been palliated by so many plausible 
excuses. Every duty towards Denmark which can be attri- 
buted to England is equally incumbent on France and Russia. 
A joint resistance to Germany would for many reasons be in- 
expedient, but it might possibly be effective. It would be a 
quixotic act of rashness to interfere separately, while France is 
intriguing with the enemies of Denmark in the German 


Confederation, and while Russia is bartering her connivance 
with Austria and Prussia for their toleration or assistance in 
Poland. 


The risk of war is caused less by any consideration of 
general policy than by the popular impression that the English 
Government has received a series of affronts. The Corre- 
spondence shows that Lord Russett has been repeatedly 
baffled, but during the greater part of the negotiations he 
was virtually acting as a mediator, at the request of both the 
disputants, His despatches do somewhat more than justice to 
the arguments which are urged in favour of Denmark, but 
they at the same time show readiness to admit that the 
complaints of Germany were not altogether unfounded. The 
conduct of the English Minister will probably receive sub- 
stantial approval when the history of the transactions is 
studied in detail, but unfortunately Lord RussELt’s com- 
munications are too often disfigured by a tone of acri- 
mony or of menace. It is quite enough to give good 
advice, without a discourteous intimation that it must be 
followed on pain of certain undefined consequences. The 
disputant who is already excited with the controversy is 
inevitably irritated by the threat, and he is afterwards moved 
to contempt when he finds that it was a mere excrescence of 
rhetoric. The despatches contain no definite announcement 
that hostilities will ensue on any contingency which is dis- 
cussed; but, if the Danes had possessed means of access to Lord 
RussELu’s correspondence with his agents in Germany, their 
resistance would certainly have been encouraged by vague 
intimations that the authors of an unjust invasion must bear 
the responsibility of their aggression. The taunts of the 
French press, the noisy defiance of the Germans, and, above 
all, the dangerous irritation of English politicians, are 
all in some degree founded on Lord Russext’s defects of 
temper, or rather of tact; and there is much reason to sup- 
pose that the Foreien Secrerary himself has been so much 
annoyed by the criticisms which he has provoked as to have 
sometimes needed the restraining hand of more dispassionate 
colleagues. His verbal indiscretions are the more vexatious 
because they impair the effect of a policy which has been 
otherwise almost unobjectionable. No diplomatist could 


| have averted by any means, except perhaps by an unjustifiable 


display of force, the collision which has proceeded from fear, 
from anger, and from the irreconcilable positions of the belli- 
gerents. Two hostile nations, severally unanimous in the 
assertion of their supposed rights, are not to be diverted from 
war by friendly advice. It would have been more dignified 
aa to abstain from ineffectual attempts to mediate, but it 
was difficult to foresee that negotiation must be inevitably 
useless, 

There are some ents which cannot be admitted and 
yet cannot be answered, The English Ministers at some of the 
small German Courts informed Lord Russext that the Kings 
and Grand Dukes to whom they were accredited had to choose 
between measures against Denmark and dethronement. When 
Lord RusseEtt returned the conventional reply that firmness 
would be the best security against revolution, he was assured 
that the agitation was wholly irresistible. Austria and 
Prussia, though they were accustomed to disregard the wishes 
of their subjects, had a double cause of anxiety if they pro- 
voked discontent in their own dominions and hostility on the 
part of their Confederates. It was indispensable to their 
popularity, if not to their safety, to assume, with more 
or less regerve, the championship of the national cause; and 
while they were urged to war by the influence of the general 
feeling, the Danish Government displayed a perverse ingenuity 
in providing them with real or with technical grievances. At 
the last moment, when the invading forces were already on the 
border of Schleswig, the King of Denmark offered to convoke 
the Rigsraad, and to recommend the repeal of the obnoxious Con- 
stitution. It happened, however, that the concession which was 
tardily offered itself involved, by an astute legal construction, 
a iresh cause of offence. The Rigsraad which had passed the 
Constitution had, by the operation 0.’ its own act, irrevocably 
ceased to exist, and the only Parliament which the Kine could 
summon purported, in defiance oi the German remonstrances, 
to represent both Denmark and Schleswig as one political 
community. The allied generals would probably in any case 
have persevered in their march, but the Governments were 
glad of a pretext for refusing to accept the proposed suicide of 
the Rigsraad. The objection will probably be found legally 
tenable, and Germany is not disposed to strain the law in favour 
of peace. 

In the last despatch of the published series, the French 
Government formally refuses to engage in war on behalf of 
Denmark. The answer refers to an inquiry of Lord Russext’s 
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whether France would be inclined to join England in an armed 
resistance to the dismemberment of the Danish monarchy. 


| 
| 


compensate for the nuisance of bringing so many railways to 
a thoroughfare as crowded as the Strand, is a question that: 


The inquiry was scarcely prudent, and it might have been | will need a good deal of further consideration. The novelty,, 


kept secret without disadvantage. It is not desirable to engage 
in any manner the future policy of England, nor is it possible 


| 


however, of the combined road and rail arrangement is quite 
enough to justify the Joint Committee in leaving the pro- 


to appreciate the circumstances under which the practical | moters of this otherwise objectionable scheme to say what: 
question of peace or war may hereafter require a decision. ' can be said for it before the Private Bill Committces. 
If the present war proceeds, the belligerent Powers will | Having thus summarily disposed of nearly all the schemes: 
certainly raise the terms of peace, for they will probably | which sought to penetrate into the heart of the metro- 
find it expedient to fali back on the support of Ger- | polis, the Committee turned their attention to certain lines 
many. <A dismemberment might only affect Holstein, which | intended to undermine Oxford Street and the Thames Em- 
the Danes would be willing to surrender; and even if it | bankment. As it was proposed to work these on the pneumatic 
extended to the German half of Schleswig, it would be | principle—that is to say, to blow the trains through a tube, as: 
entirely consistent with expediency, though not with the | is now done with parcels and mail-bags—it was very judi- 


Treaty of 1852. The fate of a section of a province 
may, in certain cases, be a sufficient subject for a war; 
but it is always convenient to postpone a decision until choice 
becomes unavoidable. Lord Russet will not find the German 
Governments more ready to listen to his counsels when they 
know that he has been meditating an alliance with 
France in opposition to their claims. If the contending 
parties are still open to friendly advice, the first object of the 
English Government ought to be the conclusion of an armistice, 
and the second the relaxation of the obstinate resolutions of 
Denmark. It is too late to insist on the bare arrangements of 
1851, and if the Danish Government refuses to admit less 
impressive arguments, there can be no disgrace in yielding to 
irresistible force. For the present, the’ Sibylline books, though 
they are becoming rapidly dearer, are not beyond the means 
of Denmark. 


RAILWAYS IN LONDON. i 


HANKS to the labours of the Joint Committee of the 
Lords and Commons, the map of London is beginning to 
emerge once more from the net-work of railway projects in 
which it was encaged. The vast number of lines still allowed 
to remain and take their chances of a Parliamentary campaign 
might at first suggest the idea that the combined strength of 
the two Houses had been unequal to the burden laid upon 
them, but the list of the slain is sufficient proof that there has 
been no lack of energy in dealing with the emergency. Alto- 
gether, between 70 and 80 miles of projected railways, which 
were proposed to be constructed through the metropolitan 
district, at an estimated cost of between 20 and 30 millions 
sterling, have been postponed, for the present Session at any 
rate; and though about an equal extent of railway is still left 
to be disposed of, a large proportion of this consists of lines 
outside of the boundary of London proper, which will in no 
way interfere with the comfort of its inhabitants. Even 
the lines which are thus far permitted to proceed must be 
largely reduced in the process of passing through Par- 
liament, for some are avowedly left as alternative lines 
to be consolidated by private arrangement or to be presented 
for selection to the Committees of the two Houses. The 
reasonable alarm lest London should be sacrificed to the 
benefactors who proposed to provide it with railway advan- 
tages may now be laid aside, and one may examine in a 
calmer frame of mind the map which shows what the real 
benefits are that may be expected from the speculations 
of 1864. 
The principle on which the Joint Committee has proceeded 

is identical with that of the Lords’ Committee of last year. 
Asa rule, all the lines intended to create huge central stations 
and to bring the great trunk lines further into the heart of the 
City or the West End are rejected. The lines which were 
projected to bring the Midland and Great Northern traffic to 
Charing Cross have been expunged, and a scheme designed to 
connect the Great Eastern with the Metropolitan system at 
Farringdon Street has met with the same fate. The 
only exceptions to this policy are that the Great 
Eastern is permitted to creep up from the wilds of Shore- 
ditch a little nearer to the Bank, and that one line which 
threatens to lead the North-Western Railway along Tottenham 
Court Road to Charing Cross escapes condemnation gn the 
lea that part of the project is to construct, above the 
vel of the railway, a new street from the Strand to New 
Oxford Street, which may perhaps relieve the cab and 
omnibus traffic at Charing Cross as much as the concentration 
of railways upon this point is likely to increase it. The 
policy of getting as much public benefit as possible out of 
new railway companies, by making the formation of new 
streets a condition of granting the powers they ask, is plausible, 
and perhaps sound; but whether the finest street that can be 
built from Hungerford Market to Tottenham Court Road will 


| year, 


ciously determined that the centre of the largest city in the 
world was not exactly the best place in which to try so novel 
an experiment; and that, if the great thoroughfares are to be 
blocked up, it shall not be on the mere chance of obtaining a 
working line of railway as a compensation. Several other 
projects were set aside because they involved the construction 


of enormous viaducts across the Thames below London ~ 


Bridge; and the result of this preliminary skirmishing was 
to leave only a number of competing schemes for the estab- 
lishment of the Inner and Outer Circles of railway communi- 
cation which were recommended by the Committee of last 


All the plans for an Inner Circle are, in their general 
features, identical. They propose to pick up the Metropo- 
litan trains at Paddington, to pass round Kensington Gardens 
through the Campden Hill district, and then by the 
Brompton Boilers to Victoria Street and the Thames Em- 
bankment, making their way thence by the proposed new 
street, and along the direction of Cannon Street, and ulti- 
mately winding round so as to pass through the Fenchurch 
Street station, and back again to Finsbury Circus to meet 
the Metropolitan Railway, and thus complete the circuit. 
It is obvious that, if there is to be an interior circle of 
railways at all, it must follow some such course as this; and 
accordingly different portions of the circuit are claimed by 
three or four different Companies, of which three—the Metro- 
politan District, the Metropolitan Union, and the Notting 
Hill and Brompton—have survived the operations of the 
Committee. From Brompton to Finsbury Circus the two former 
schemes are laid down almost side by side, and the Committee 
recommend that the promoters of these rival projects should 
communicate together, and with the surveyors of the City 
and Metropolitan Board, and devise the most perfect line 
which their several plans will admit of. The prudence of the 
suggestion is only equalled by the difficulty of carrying out an 
arrangement by which one of two rival sets of promoters must 
be sacrificed or bought off; but probably the risk of rejection 
after a costly contest may induce more wisdom in the managers 
of these undertakings than railway projectors have ordinarily 
displayed. With the exception of some outlying lines on the East 
and South, one of which is to cross the river by the Thames 
Tunnel, and soto complete the existing outer circle of iron road, 
and a harmless line from Baker Street to St. John’s Wood, the- 
projects we have mentioned are the only schemes which have 
passed through the preliminary ordeal of the Joint Committee. 
All the plans for the construction of outer circles of railways: 
to connect the great trunk lines with one another, and to. 
assist in distributing their traffic, have been blotted out by 
the Committee, for the very excellent reason that there is no: 
necessity for authorising the construction of an outer circle, in- 
asmuch as the said outer circle is already in existence, with the: 
exception of a short section in the East, which will be sup- 
plied by the Thames Tunnel line. 


After all that has been said about the immense convenience: 
of a complete suburban circuit, it is a little startling to discover 
that we have been in the enjoyment of this inestimable ad- 
vantage for years without knowing it, or at any rate without. 
highly appreciating the benefit. Any one who pleases ma 
get into a train at Fenchurch Street, make the entire circuit 
of London, either by a wide sweep through Kew, or by 
a shorter, though not more speedy, route through Ken- 
sington and Clapham, and so back again to the South side 
of London Bridge or to Cannon Street, within half a mile 
of the starting-point. What more, it may be asked, need 
the most restless travellers desire, and why should there 
be a clamour for yet more lines to run almost along the same 
track as that which is already occupied? Of course it is 
easy to account for the growth of new projects, but still no 
one is mad enough to bring out an entirely new line to run 
side by side with the North-Western to Birmingham or the 
Great-Western to Bristol, and there is at first sight not a jot 
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more reason for a second and third system of Metropolitan 
circuit lines, The new schemes have naturally alarmed the 
proprietors of the old lines, but in truth they have only 
themselves to thank for the danger which, for the mo- 
ment, has been averted. The existing outer circle is 
almost entirely useless as a means of continuous commu- 
nication. A passenger embarking at Fenchurch Street 
enjoys the pleasure of passing over the territory of some 
six or eight companies before he completes the circular journe 
we have described. Some of these companies are on good, 
others on bad, and others again on indifferent terms. Most 
of them levy a sort of black mail in the shape of prohibitory 
charges for forwarding goods, and exhibit their sovereignty 
by so timing their trains as to enable the passengers to break 
their journey by spending a few half-hours, or even hours, at 
such cheerful places as Clapham Junction and other suburban 
stations. It is not on record that any one ever made the 
entire circuit of London from Fenchurch Street to London 
Bridge, and probably no amount of study of Bradshaw would 
enable an enterprising adventurer to guess within an hour or 
two how long such a journey would take. By far the most 
important part of the circuit is under the control of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company, and it is 
mainly on the strength of promises which that Company 
has made that the Committee appear to have decided 
in favour of the sufficiency of the present lines if 
properly worked. Whether they ever will be so conducted 
as to be a real convenience to the public is somewhat 
doubtful. The pleasure of incommoding a neighbouring 
Company generally seems to outweigh, in the minds of Direc- 
tors, the inducements to develope traffic, and it is not long 
since the Chairman of the London and North-Western 
confessed it was a bitter’ pill to be compelled to swallow a 
policy of conciliation and peace. Still a reform is promised 
under the pressure of the alarming crop of schemes for sup- 
planting the existing companies. Whether the repentance will 
outlive the immediate danger remains to be proved, and the 
suggestion of the joint Committee that legislative provision 
should be made to secure a proper interchange of traffic will 
only be useful if the companies are disposed to further the 
project. No compulsory regulation of traffic over such a net- 
work of short lines, owned by rival companies, can be of the 
slightest use if any one of the Boards concerned is desirous of 
thwarting its neighbours; and probably the existing lines 
will continue to be as useless as many of them now are, until 
the several Companies interested in them can agree to place 
the whole circuit under the management of a: joint Board. If 
they are wise they will provide in this way for the accommo- 
dation of the public, lest in some future Session a worse thing 
should happen to them, and an entirely new line should be 
sanctioned to do the work which the great Companies do not 
choose to perform. 


TREBUCCO’S HORN. 


Gr ARCHIBALD ALISON tells us in his History of Europe 
that, soon after the Queen came to the throne, a lady, meaning 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, descended into the tomb, who, if British legisla- 
tion had been more favourable to her, might have sat on it. Acts 
of Parliament are very wonderful things, and it is theoretically a 
of the British Constitution that there is nothing which an 
Act of Parliament cannot effect; but no tribute to the power of 
British legislation ever exceeded this statement of the eminent 
Tory historian. That a deceased lady might have been helped, 
by an enabling statute, to sit on a tomb instead of descending into 
it, shows what even unromantic Scotchmen can believe. Still, 
although this is an exaggeration, there is no doubt that human 
effort and persistence are always accomplishing more than we could 
expect. The limits of the probable force of men are always being 
exceeded, and few instances of the strange results of pertinacity 
could be found of a more striking and more pleasing kind than the 
success which has attended Trebucco’s request for his beloved 
horn. That singular conspirator heard unmoved the sentence which 
doomed him to transportation for life. He did not much care to 
be cut off from: his fellow-creatures, and if Greco was his last 
ee of a feilow-creature it is not to be much wondered at 
at he was indifferent to society. Nor did he much mind the 
loss of liberty. For him liberty meant nothing more than the 
power to move from one scene of squalor and wretchedness to an- 
other under the supervision of the eternal police. But there was 
one thing from which he could not part. He could not endure 
life unless he had his beloved horn. It was part of himself, 
and he solemnly asked the judge who sentenced him that 
this other half of his soul should be restored tohim. We are de- 
lighted to hear that the French Government has seen fit to accede 
to the request, and has even gone further, and granted Trebucco 
rmission to play an obligato accompaniment during the time when 
ivine service is being performed to the convicts. There are thin 
in our prison discipline which would probably astonish the French. 


But we have our surprises too, and some degree of wonder is na- 
turally excited at this admixture of justice and mercy. Trebucco 
is supposed to be a man who has tried to take the life of the 
Emperor, and a graver offence could scarcely be imagined ; but t! e 
police evidently regard political ins, not as they would low 
criminals, but as enemies whom it is honourable to beat and 
outwit, but who are in some measure to be respected. Now that 
Trebucco has fallen, his victors can afford to be kind to him, and 
so they allow him the strange solace of fingering his idolised horn 
once more, and of showing his skill before the only public which 
can listen to him. Even the life of a French prisoner may be 
bearable if he is allowed to indulge in a hobby that overpowers 
and engrosses his mind. We only hope that Greco dislikes instru- 
mental music, and is so placed that he can hear the performance 
of the associate whom he entraj and betrayed. e are not 
sure that the gratitude of the police may not extend to setting him 
secretly free when the affair is no longer remembered. He would 
be welcome in America, like every other man who can carry a 
musket, and whom the bullet of an enemy can turn into what 
Manhattan calls a “fertilizer.” But, while he stays, Trebucco 
would have a sweet and innocent revenge if his horn supplied him 
with the means of torturing Greco. 

Trebucco is a hero in his way, and is not so very unlike the 
Emperor himself. There was a time when the adventures of 
Louis Napoleon seemed as wild and p less as those of the poor 
Italians who were duped or instigated by Greco. The Eagle of 
Boulogne is quite as absurd as that melancholy promenade up and 
down the Champs Elysées in a carriage which was described 
so graphically in the indictment a the conspirators. Time 
was when Louis Napoleon, like Trebucco, seemed to be a silent 
man without much hope in the world, almost a fool, turning from 
one vague scheme to another, but always with a hobby. What 
his horn was to Trebucco, the t Napoleon idea was to the 
Emperor. He might be foolish, laughed at, little liked or known 
except by a few adventurers as a as himself, with no money 
and very bad a pate but he h ory one thing left—he was, 
by birth or by self-assertion, the heir of Napoleon. This horn re- 
mained to him through all his misfortunes. It consoled, animated, 
and encouraged him. It made him different from his race, with 
hopes and thoughts other than his fellow-mortals had. There is 
nothing which baffles and, in a sense, defeats ordinary persons so 
much as the possession by any one of a fixed idea, which makes 
them feel that his whole current of thought is one to which - 
they are strange. A tor of the recent trial who heard 
Trebucco sentenced would probably have sup , if he set himself 
to picture the thoughts passing psstony the mind of the con- 
demned assassin, that Trebucco must be placing before himself 
the horrors of the sea, of Cayenne, of a tropical marsh, the dear 
delights of the days of his innocence, the fierce freedom of the 
days of his undetected guilt. The x agered would have been 
entirely wrong. Trebucco was simply thinking of a cornet-i- 
piston. Undoubtedly this concentration of thought and interest on 
a subject to which the vast bulk of mankind would be indifferent 
gives a sort of mastery and rg age and greatly diminishes 
the sensibility of the mind to the shocks of calamity. The 
Emperor, even after the Boulogne attempt, does not appear to have 
been greatly disco or med, and did not lose in the least 
the respect and admiration of those who belonged to his little 
set. In the same way, Trebucco seems to have won upon the 
esteem and attention of the authorities, and to have forced from 
them a concession which will not only be a solace to him per- 
sonally in his years of unbounded leisure, but a considerable source 
of enlivenment, we may imagine, to that large number of his 
fellow-convicts who are not absorbed in the spiritual interest 
of the services they are forced to attend. 

But it must not be supposed that persistence in a hobby always 
answers, and that doggedness of wg, oe always has its way. One 
day this week there came what the penny-a-liners call “a n 
of ladylike < pnge and consulted the excellent beak who sits 
at Clerkenwell on a matter of private and domestic importance. 
She hoped she might not be considered intrusive, but she wished 
to mention that there lived opposite to her a foreigner who wanted 
to marry her, and who stated that he was a Count in his own 
country. This aobleman was a lover ardent, persevering, but un- 
successful. He watched her house night and day, he had publicly 
informed her that she must marry him or the most dreadtul con- 
sequences would ensue, and he had sent her present after present. 
Three times he had tendered his offerings of affection, ol three 
times she had sent them back. There was the Count’s like- 
ness, and some ear-rings, and a brush, and a gold watch of 
little value. The lady was as resolute in refusing as the Count 
was resolute in offering. But at last she adopted a different 
course, and, instead of sending the presents back, she kept them. 
This did not suit the Count. His love was rejected but his 
— were retained, and this was not at all the result which 

e had looked to flow from the tender of presents so sentimental 
as a brush. Probably he had chosen this mark of affection 
from feeling that there was nothing he himself wanted more. 
When his expectations were disappointed and he was no nearer 
marriage, he asked to have his gifts back, but the lady refused. 
She came to consult the magistrate both as a jurist and a philoso- 
pher. She asked whether she was bound to give the brush and 
earrings and other valuables back, and the magistrate kindly 
afforded her the uitous advice she needed, and recommended 
her to wait till she was sued in the County Court. She also sug- 
gested ‘to him the subtle problem, whether it was worse to be 
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bored by a man you do not like or to be loved by him; and 
to this question the magistrate returned no answer. The 
Count, however, must be convinced that his suit is hopeless, 
and that all his exertions and his ardour and his brushes and 
gold watches have failed. There can be no question that 
a lady does not return your passion when she suggests in 
open court the curious inguity in what phase you are most 
alsa ble. Mr. Carden failed in the same way in Ireland, 
and has hitherto been baffled in every attempt to secure the lady 
of his choice, although he cannot be said to be entirely without 
his reward, as he is thought a hero and a man of spirit by a con- 
siderable portion of the ladies of Ireland. Perhaps, in his own 
circle, the Count too may be thought heroic, and there may be 
tender eyes in the region of Clerkenwell turned to the window 
where the inacious lover resides, and tender hearts ma 
whisper that the Count would have had a less stony tale to tell 
of the affections of English women if he had but turned his atten- 
tions in a more favourable quarter. 

Trebucco, and the Emperor, and this Count, are three very fair 
specimens of these one-ideaed, persevering, hobby-riding men. 

metimes the idea they get hold of is one of real importance, and 
if accident favours them, and they can suit themselves to the shift- 
ing tide of fortune, they may, like the Emperor, achieve distinction 
and make a figure in the world. Sometimes their point is wholly 
a wrong or worthless point, and they fail as ignominiously and 
utterly as the Count failed. Or they may be men like Trebucco, 
and have a harmless fancy, and by their wonderful earnestness 
impress on others something of the same sense of the importance 
of their fancy which they have themselves. We may be sure the 
French authorities won not have allowed Trebucco to have his 
horn if he had only displayed a moderate degree of anxiety to 
have it restored tohim. It was because he so thoroughly believed 
in the value of his horn that the masters of his fate shrank from 
depriving him of what seemed a trifle to them, but what he 
evidently esteemed so highly. In no case, perhaps, does a persis- 
tent man altogether fail. Even the Count got a sort of hearing, 
and although his likeness and his brush did not melt the heart 
of the woman he loved, he at least got so far as to make her keep 
those precious presents by her. In a very different sphere, Mr. 
Urquhart was not very unlike the Count. He too had a hobby in 
which he devoutly believed. He tried to take the world by storm. 
Over and over again he presented the incredulous public he wished 
to convince with pam hlets, tracts, books, and all manner of publi- 
cations, to prove that Lord Palmerston had sold himself to Russia. 
The public, like the adored being of the Count’s fancy, was not to 
be persuaded. It was not to be deluded into doubting the honesty 
of an English nobleman. But it would be too much to say that 
Mr. Urquhart altogether failed. He did not succeed in inspiring 
any distrust of Lord Palmerston, but he helped to inspire a 
general distrust of Russia. He forced the English world to con- 
sider how it was that Lord Palmerston had given in to Russia 
in the days when the blockade of Circassia excited the indignation 
of British Liberals. Nor can anything deprive the man with a 
hobby of the satisfaction which the mere possession of the hobby 
brings with it. Unless the Clerkenwell lady had money, and 
the Count’s affection was all in the way of business, there 
is no reason to suppose it was not as intense as he described it. 
An absorbing love brings with it many fierce pleasures, Probably 
the Count often banged his head against the wall, and left dirty 
little notes about informing his landlady that he had gone out to 
commit suicide. Mr. Urquhart must have often looked round the 
House of Commons with intense delight, and reflected that he was 
the only man in the building who really understood the secret 
policy of Russia. It is quite true, as the lady remarked, that 
these pertinacious people are dreadful bores, and a sensitive man 
might have equally writhed under a solo from Trebucco, an expo- 
sition of ideas from Louis Napoleon, and a revelation of Russian 
intrigue from Mr. Urquhart. But society at large gains by 
having in its ranks a certain number of these one-ideaed men ; 
and although, if in too great a quantity, they would be a terrible 
nuisance, yet if they are only to be met with occasionally, they 
at least relieve the monotony of the commonplace world. 


REMORSE. 


fpr is no feeling of the reality of which we are more sure 
than of remorse. We may only half believe in, or merely guess 
at, love, jealousy, hatred, revenge; but we know in ourselves that 
there is such a t _— remorse. We are certain, as of something 
we to the senses, that pain follows guilt. Our wonder on hearin 
of any great crime is that the perpetrator was not deterred by dre 
of remorse. Life, we think, would be a burden too horrible to be 
endured, exposed to the stings that must follow. There are people 
who regard remorse as 80 inevitable and so terrible a consequence 
of crime that they would leave the criminal to be dealt with 
by his own conscience, as the most exquisite of all punishments. 
And this inborn conviction is strengthened and confirmed by 
masters in the science of human nature. They, too, have no doubt 
that remorse follows crime, and have delineated its workings in 
scenes and by examples which take a lasting hold on the mind. 
Men believe in remorse, such as is portrayed in Lady Macbeth, as 
they believe in a record of inspiration. 

And yet who has seen remorse P Who has witnessed for himself 
the pain of guilt following the commission of crime? Who knows 
of it from any private trustworthy source? We suspect that 


remorse pure and unalloyed, rational remorse for moral wrong- 
doing and commensurate with the occasion, is an exceedingly 
rare emotion, and that mistaken ideas on this point lead to 
much confusion, much misapprehension of history, much sen- 
timental injustice in our own time. If we could realize the fact 
that men can commit great crimes and never to human eye or 
judgment betray sorrow for them, we should not be so ready to 
call every remorseless sinner, who refuses to see his atrocities with 
our eyes, a m Many would almost go so far as to exact 
remorse, as the French law exacts confession, as indispensable 
evidence of guilt. They cannot satisfy themselves of its reality 
unless the criminal not only commits the crime, but suffers 
certain pangs of soul consequent upon it. They quite forget 
to take into account the very slight personal observation on 
which these expectations are founded. In truth, while our 
own conscience tells us that remorse belongs to erring hu- 
manity, all experience convinces us that it does not as a matter 
of course belong to the individual man. It would seem, indeed, 
that, from the time people have speculated on man and his 
ways at all, this difference of view has perplexed them and 
set them at odds. It forms one main ground of the great argu- 
ment between Job and his friends. They generalized, es ll 
appealing to the universal belief of all ages—disputed the 
prosperity of the wicked man, because this worm gnawed at 
the root of his seeming happiness. “Though wickedness be 
sweet in his mouth, yet. . it is the gall of asps within him.” 
“A dreadful sound is in his ears;” “ trouble and anguish 
shall make him afraid.” The Patriarch, and the Psalmist 
after him, argue from personal experience; they have seen the 
rosperous wicked man unvisited by compunctions, and dying as 
e has lived. And this is the more common witness of all time, 
though marked by great and startling exceptions sufficient to 
awe the world, and to convince men, h their senses, of that 
retribution which every conscience in the abstract believes in. 

As far as we see, men sustain the heroic standard of this essen- 
tially human passion through their imagination, as it were 
vicariously realizing the burden and horror of other men’s sins. 
But, in fact, people who commit crimes are never in the position 
of the respectable people who do not commit them. Crime is led u 
to by a train of thought and action which makes each step nat 
to the perpetrator, and almost justifiable—something that must 
be done, or he would not doit. The arguments of selfishness are 
very convincing nts, and have a great air of necessity about 
them, not only at the time, but in looking back. It is only where 
crime is committed on a sudden temptation or passion that we can 
reasonably look for remorse— where there is but a tempo: 
congeniality between the man and the deed; and even here it 
needs a more than ordinary sensitiveness to be pricked to the quick 
by memory, when the world smiles in ignorance and every 
external circumstance lulls to forgetfulness. Many impulsive 
persons feel very poignantly the inconvenient consequences of their 
errors, who yet have not strength or nobleness in them to maintain 
this vulture as a terrible secret between themselves and their 
conscience. ‘ Nemesis,” it has been well said, “can seldom forge 
a sword for herself out of our consciences, out of the sufferin 
we feel for the suffering we have caused; there is rarely me 
enough there to make an effective weapon.” ‘With even the 
better sort, remorse comes only with dark, threatening days, earthly 
terrors mingling with divine. For our part, we doubt if the 
thorough apprehension of remorse entertained by respectable 
people is always derived from their worst actions—from the twinges 
consequent on such lapses into injustice, falsehood, tergiversation, 
sharp practice, or evil speaking, as even they deviate into when 
left to themselves. We suspect it to be rather due to faults of a 
less moral enormity which risk the loss of their neighbours’ 
respect, and which partake as much of the nature of blunders 
as of crimes. Is it not rare enough to be a grand trait in any 
man’s character that he stands more in awe of conscience than 
of human opinion? The majority have a strange power of 
thinking of themselves as other men think of them; and just 
as the criminal in the sight of men has a hang-dog lock, as 
the proud bearing of conscious innocence can hardly be sus- 
tained by ordinary men under the eyes of a ruaperting and con- 
demning multitude, and for the life of them they cannot help 
looking the rogue men think them, so a man in favour with his 
fellows and trusted by them—whatever he may have done beyond 
their cognizance —is ant to respond in air and deportment to the 

opinion entertained of him. The man universally respected 
looks the character to ordinary observers; we say nothing of the 
wiser few, who, when awkward facts come to light, will tell you 
they have always seen something in him they did not like. 

in minds of the ordinary type, remorse is inextricably mixed up 
with fear of men—fear of consequences, fear of discovery. It 1s 
when the usurper betrays a terror of his subjects and surrounds 
himself with defences that he is reminded — 

But no guard can oppose assaulting fears 
Or undermining 
No more than doors or close-drawn curtains keep 
The swarming dreams out when we sleep. 
If it were not so, if the sense of guilt brought ad in to 
see remorse at its worst? But the experience of this class 
confirms our view. An able writer on female prisons, who has 
lived for years amidst the worst of women, affirms that she has 
never herself seen an instance of remorse. All the culprits she 
has had to do with took their crimes easily, regarding their sen- 
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tences as full absolution, and indeed scarcely thinking so much of 
the matter as this oo Murder made no exception to this 
comfortable view of things. “The deed is done” was a _— 
— for thinking no more about it. Thus, “ Elizabeth Harris, 
who had deliberately drowned her two children, was ever a cheer- 
ful woman, with a brisk step and a bright smile;” and Sarah 
Baker, who had thrown her baby down a pit-shaft, did not allow 
the crime to press on her conscience. Indeed, the writer adds, “ it 
is aremarkable fact that these serious acts seldom do;” “ with all 
the prisoners, the crime is of little account, and the sentence for it 
the only thing to be deplored.” This evidence is given of women, 
but there is no reason to think that in this respect sex makes a 

nal regions ; eare j y what they are, not by what 
they have done. 

In close connexion with this subject is the assumed effect upon all 
minds of imminent contact with death. It belongs to the same 
class of assumptions that the near certainty of death makes men 
true, as that erime inevitably brings remorse. We believe men on 
their deathbeds as though they were constrained to speak the truth, 
as ni ily seeing things by a new light and at their real value. A 
schemer is supposed to see the worthlessness of his schemes, 
a worldly man to see the fallacy of his desires, the criminal to realize 
what his sin has been. It is assumed that, if they have been false 
hitherto, a new stage is opening upon them; they can deceive no 
longer either others or themselves. But, in fact, it is a very great 
effort both to heart and reason to take up new ideas at this period. 
Earth may be slipping away from the dying man, but = it may 
be the solidest footing he has. He is seeing the last of his fellow- 
men, but it may be the most earnest wish he is capable of to stand 
well with them. In fact, habit holds its sway here as elsewhere. 

i tells of not a few great criminals who, with cow and a 
certain loyalty to their + wm die in the treacheries and falsehoods 
in which they have lived. Just as remorse, though there is no 
necessary touch of salvation in it, argues faith in the unseen and a 

tion of justice, so clearer views in the prospect of death 
imply certain spiritual qualities in the mind which are by no 
means universal. In both cases, over-mastering selfishness is that 
“ thickness of the blood” which 


Stops up the access and passage to remorse. 


Experience shows us that men may die as they have lived, obstinate 
in the same errors, bent on the same ends, possessed by the same 
objécts and desires, Especially where they have been in their 
lives secret, seeking no counsel, and with strength of will always 
to have kept true to this fatal trust, does habit sustain its rule to 
the last, not only in their conduct towards others, but in their 
inmost self. The interests in which they have lived and laboured 
havea tighter ep down to the last moment than anything beyond ; 
they may feel life at its shortest, and yet value the few remaining 
sands more than an eternity that lies beyond. 

But let us turn to a less serious view of our subject, and see how 
it is we are all so familiar with it in the abstract. All people are 
in the habit of invoking Remorse as an avenging deity, and turning 
it into a mild (and shall we say Christian?) vengeance. When we 
think that others ill-use us, are unjust towards us, or neglect us, it is 
a pretty universal instinct to anticipate the time when they will be 
sorry for it. It is consolatory to reflect that so injurious a state of 
things cannot pass unpunished, and it is wonderful what a weight, 
what a concentration of bitterness, what a heart-wringing is as- 
cribed to this contemplated regret, So that, if we can but assure 
ourselves that remorse will inflict its sting some day, this conviction 
soothes away the ache of present resentment, modifies our feeling 
towards the aggravating cause, and puts us in a sort of charity 
with our enemy. Yet these secret gloomy maledictions really base 
themselves on a wonderfully small foundation of fact and obser- 
vation. From whose experience do we expect compunctious visitings 
to follow neglect or contempt of our merits? How seldom do we 
see people troubling thems¢lves about their treatment of their 
friends and neighbours; how seldom have we done so ourselves; 
and then what a mere momentary twinge, what a trifling puncture 
—where there is such admission or amende at all—is thought suffi- 
cient for the offence! We have said, “ He will repent it some day,” 
and perhaps he does in some moment of dejection or ennui ; but how 
trivial the infliction, what a mere scourge of feathers performs the 
awful business of retribution ! 

This may be so, but the rp coe will never take expe- 
rience into account. There is, in the action of a sting or pang of 
self-reproach, something thatignores time. It may be 
but even then it satisfies our querulous demand; and one feels 
a certain complacency in the notion of a stab of remorse that 
shall, though but for a point of time, make a man feel de- 

ed sind coslbedieded, that shall confront him with his sin and 
make him hate himself, recoil from the , and know what 
it is to be without hope, defenceless, unmasked. Some- 
thing of this an Instant’s lifting of the veil, atones to 
human fancy, or rather poises the scale against untold atrocities. For 
instance, in some Italian novels of a past date, written by men 
who had brooded over public and private injustice till they 
believed in the universal triumph of wrong, the reader’s hatred of 
the more fiendish characters bes to slake itself on a few seconds 
of this vengeance. The wretch is held, perhaps for a minute 
at farthest, face to face with his crimes, knows what they will 
bring him to, and looks livid and uncomfortable in the prospect; 
and it is surprising how our sense of justice is satisfied, and how, 
after this insight, we can bear to leave the villain at the last page 


in bloated prosperity. It all tells a tale, and preaches a moral 
- hint at here. 

e have asked our readers, in perhaps a sceptical spirit, whether 
they have ever witnessed a case of real tragic remorse ; but there 
is a kind which it does now and then fall in one’s way to see—a 
remorse at once comic and aggravating, if we know our man and 
his history sufficiently well to be aware of real errors and folliés 
in abundance that merit regrets of a poignant quality. We 
mean extravagant, hysterical contrition br trifling peccadilloes, 
or perhaps for no error at all, but simply for a line of conduet 
which is only wished otherwise because the penitent would 
fain have the event otherwise, While genuine remorse con- 
fesses, in a rude, often an irreligious way, the existence of a Judge 
of the world, this spurious thing, this mere parody, approaches, 
as far as we can see, to that “ practical atheism” of which we hear 
so much from angry men, as being based on a disbelief in any 
Divinity that shapes our ends. Readers of good children’s books 
will recall the t part remorse is made to play in them. Young 
authoresses e their little people endure agonies for slight 
offences, and whether these sensitive examples produce much prac- 
tical effect or not, they give a form and force to nature’s teaching. 
Christopher North, on the contrary, who did not write for children, 
and never got beyond Edie Ochiltree’s mixture of glee and com- 
punction in the utmost candour of his personal recollections, claims 
for boys an immunity from this scourge. “Nature,” he says, 
“allows to growi a certain range of wickedness, sans peur 
et sans reproche.” We suspect it is = possible for men to act on 
the one system, and to have their belief and sympathies engaged 
through life for the other. : 


MISCEGENATION. 


W oRps being the signs of ideas, for a new notion a new 

term is nec . The barbarous word “ miscegenation ” 
has been invented by the fanatics of Abolitionism to express a 
doctrine which it was for a time found convenient to wrap up in 
the term “amalgamation,” but which, after a brief tribute to 
modesty, it is now found not an insult to American morality to dis- 
close in all its indecency and immodesty. That doctrine is, that 
the white race in general, and the white of the Northern States 
in particular, is ying out, and that, to preserve it from utter 
destruction, it must mixed with richer, purer, and nobler 
blood of the negro. Physiologically, this very practical use of the 
slave is based on the tact that mixture of blood is necessary 
for the perfection of race — which is indisputable; but here a 
slight difficulty occurs. How does it happen that if, as the writer 
owns, hitherto the white has almost universally mixed with the 
white, and only degenerates more and more, the very opposite 
result oecurs with the black, who just as universally has hitherto 
only mixed with the black, and only improves by it? The white 
breeds in and in, and nothing but a degenerate and puny posterity 
is the result; the black breeds in and in, and he only becomes 
“richer,” “warmer,” “nobler,” and more “emotional,” “ vi 
rous,” and “ fresher.” We may, however, best state the facts of 
the case in the very ie language of the author—or authoress, 
as it is surmised :— 

The white people of America are dying for want of flesh and blood. 
are dry and shrivelled for lack of the healthful juices of life. In the white 
American are seen unmistakably the indications of physical decay. The 
cheeks are shrunken, the lips are thin and bloodless, the under jaw is 
narrow and retreating, the teeth decayed, the nose sharp and cold, the 
eyes small and watery, the complexion of a blue and yellow hue, the 
head and shoulders t forward, the hair dry and straggling upon 
the men, the waists of the women thin and pinched, telling of sterility 
and consumption, the general appearance gaunt and cadaverous from head 
to foot. You will see bald heads ae young men. You will see eye-glasses 
and spectacles, false teeth, artificial colour on the face, artificial plumpness 
to the form. The intercourse will be formal, ascétic, unemotional. . . Turn 
now to an assemblage of negroes. Every cheek is plump, the teeth are 
whiter than ivory, there are no bald heads, the eyes are large and bright. ... 
Our professional men show more than any the lack of healthful association 
with their opposites of the other sex. They need contact with healthy, 
loving, warm-blooded natures to fill up the lean interstices of their anatomy. 


Nor is this a matter of theory only. The Southerners have 
shown a wonderful success in the civil war ; and it is all owing to 
their connexion, licit and illicit, with the negro, “The emotional 

ower, fervid oratory, and intensity which distinguishes all slave- 

olders is due to their intimate association with the most charming 
and intelligent of their slave-girls.” It seems that “the mere 
presence of the African in large numbers infused into the air a 
sort of barbaric malaria ” — which, indeed, has been often noticed, 
and is commonly called by a coarser name, but which we are 
now told is “a miasm of fierceness which has come to 
infect the white men and even the women too, and which 
accounts for the wild chivalrous spirit of the South, and 
its success in the field.” Nor are these the only benefits 
which the rebels derive from their privileged propinquity 
to the ideal man, the vigorous able-bodied negro. The sweet 
magnetism of association attracts the daughters of the South to 
the sable Apollos of the tropics :— 

The mothers and daughters of the aristocratic slave-holders are thrilled with 
a strange delight by daily contact with their dusky male servitors. These 
relations, though intimate and full of a rare charm to the passionate and 
| impressible daughters of the South, seldom, if ever, pass beyond the bounds of 
| propriety. A platonic love, a union of sympathies, emotions, &c. &c. 


3 | The white Southern girl, who matures early, is at her home surrounded by 


| the brightest and most intelligent of the young coloured men on the estate. 
' Passionate, full of sensibility, without the cold pradence of her Northern 
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sister, who can wonder at the wild dreams of love which fix the hearts and fill 
the imagination of the impressible Southern maiden ? . . . It is safe to say that 
the first heart experience of nearly every Southern maiden, the flowering 
sweetness and grace of her young life, is associated with a sad dream of 
some bondman lover. He may have been the waiter or coachman, or 
the bright yellow lad who assisted the overseer; but to her he is a hero, 
blazing with all the splendours of imperial manhood. She treasures 
looks those dark eyes which made her pulses bound. , 
Weare inclined tos that the North American man and woman 
= be something of the sort described by this indecent writer; 
and we can well understand how it is that Mr. Hawthorne, after 
his experience of his sapless, dry, and bony brethren, and his angelic 
but angular countrywomen, is positively enraged at the sight of the 
wholesome flesh and blood of an Englishman and Englishwoman. 
We may be rather ee of being described as ‘ bulbous,” and think 
it no nt that the “ female Bull ” may be described in Terence’s 
phrase as corpus validum et succi m. Our juiciness and 
physical fulness and strength, and redundancy of muscle 
and blood, are certainly in strong contrast to what the writer 
of the pamphlet on Miscegenation describes as the dryness and 
meagreness, the pallor and scranniness and leanness, of the American 
animal; and if the citizen and citizenness of the Northern States 
is this or aves like it, we can quite account for Northern 
failures in the field or anywhere else. The only absurdity is, that 
this wretched, sapless, shriveled caricature of man, this specimen 
of humanity in its most contemptible form, should have the place 
which it has in the world’s estimate of nations. If this is the 
ideal American, we quite agree with the author of Miscegenation that 
the race cannot live to the third generation. If this is what “ the 
Anglo-Saxon” — though plentifully mixed, by the by, with Ger- 
mans and Irish immigrants and with most of the scum of Europe— 
has come to, it is a comfort to think that we are near the end of it. 
The sum and substance of the whole matter is, that this nasty 
doctrine of the physical necessity of absorbing the white 
race into the negro population, or rather of creating for the 
necessities of the American States a mixed and Creole race, is 
laimed not only by the author of this tract but by the Rev. 
her Stowe’s partner in the editorship of the Independent, Mr. 
Theodore Tilton, by Mr. Horace Greeley, by Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, and by “the inspired maid of Philadelphia,” the lecturing 
woman, Miss Anna Dickenson. It is perhaps inconvenient to re- 
member that some such experiment has been tried in Haiti—with 
what success we all know. It is now to be repeated further 
North. How far these people carry out their views into actual 
life they do not inform us, the gentlemen practise what they 
preach, the demand for coloured Abishags “ to engraft upon 
our stock the rich treasure of negro blood, ” and to fill up the 
lean interstices of the anatomy of editors, must be something 
more than nominal; and as Miss Dickenson has lectured before the 
President and in many of the cities of the Union, and has 
not been tarred and feathered by the ladies of America, 
we are forced to the unpleasant conclusion that they are 
= ready to play Tamora to any and every | negro who 
fils the “ passional ” and “ emotional instinct” which is amon 
the best cravings of the soul. ‘It is a mean pride,” we are told, 
“unworthy of a Christian, which would lead any one to deny that 
there are wants in the white nature which only the negro could 
fill, defects in physical organization that only the negro could 
supply, cravings towards fraternity that only the negro could 
comfort and satisfy.” Potiphar’s wife anticipated this argument, 
and in her plain-spoken language to the 'y Hebrew slave only 
put the doctrine of Mi tion into practice ; and if the ladies 
of New England want another p ent for their “ abandon- 
ment of an unwholesome prejudice,” the history of the Byzantine 
Court and the life of the Empress Theodosia may satisfy them that 
a@ negro-lover, though a solecism, is by no means an absolute no- 
velty in female taste. A strong-bodied and strong-flavoured partner 
is perhaps the complement to that strong mind of which the Yankee 
female has furnished so many and such very unfeminine instances. 
The wonderful and horrible thing is that this filthy non- 
sense is not only not hooted down, but that it represents the 
more advanced, and indeed the more logical, adherents of that 
political party which, if the smallest, is undoubtedly the most 
vigorous in America. All Abolitionists are perhaps not, or perhaps 
not as yet, avowed adherents of the doctrine of Miscegenation, but 
all Abolitionists with the very least regard to consistency must 
render the jus connubit to those who are in every respect their 
equals. The Miscegenation writers of course go further, and exalt 
the relative superiority of the nigger, and expatiate on his necessity 
in the great economy of things for renovating with his fiery energies 
the coll end languid circulation of the North. Yeteven this might 
do comparatively little harm, for the women who will listen to and 
applaud Miss Anna Dickenson lecturing on these nauseous sub- 
jects are far beyond any other corrupting influences. The shame- 
essness which sees “ all the splendours of imperial manhood ” in 
@ woolly-headed coachman may be left to that natural indignation 
which is due to the sight of, Messalina vindicating her life on 
philosophical principles. But the evil does not end here. We may 
well despair of the future of America if, in its gloomiest hour of 
civil strife, not one single streak of light breaks the thick darkness. 
Is there no patriot, no man of letters, no man of common 
honesty and integrity, who can venture even to lift a voice 
against the advancing tide of fanaticism and folly, of immorality 
and indecency ? Of all those politicians whom American institutions 
have trained, and whose vision has been enlarged by the brightness 
and fulness of freedom, is there not one to stand in the place 
which is occupied, and certainly not without popular assent, by Mr, 


Wendell Phillips and Miss Dickenson? One begins to ask whether 
it can all be true—whether it is possible that, in the very land 
which will not endure that the negro should sit in the same 
railway carriage or kneel in the same church with the white, the 
doctrine of Miscegenation should be preached, not onl without 
rebuke, but with applause. Even the writer in the Painburgh 
Review, who has discovered a wonderful process of silent and un- 
conscious education which the nigger has been undergoing for 
several years in order to fit him for his place in the yr cme 
would stand aghast at such an expression as this of the anti- 
slavery doctrines. To be a man and a brother, a man need not 
be quite the model man, and the great pattern and ideal of 
humanity, reserved in the fulness of time to pour the blood of life 
and the blessing of Ham into worn-out Christendom. It would 
surprise the Clarksons and Wilberforces to hear that “in the course 
of time the dark races must absorb the white.” Even Mr. Lincoln, 
though the subject is a congenial one for his iar kind of wit, 
will be startled to be assured that the present war is “a war for the 
negro; not simply for his personal rights or his physical freedom, but 
a war looking, at its final point, to the blen of the black and 
white; ... a wartogo on until the great truth be announced 
in the Messages of our Presidents, that it is desirable that the white 
man should marry the black woman, and the white woman the black 
man ;” and that “we must become a yellow-skinned, black-haired 
people ”— that is, that the population of the United States must 
consist of Creoles or be prepared for almost immediate extinction 
an invincible law of nature. We certainly do not believe in all 
e growing intelligence which has of late years been developed, 
according to the Edinburgh Review, in the American negroes, nor do 
we think that they possess means of communication so complete as 
have been lately described. Let us ask, however, what might be, or, 
we would rather say, what must be, the result on the African mind 
of this one fact ?—that it is publicly oe by the most fanatical 
friends of the black race that the end and object of the war is to 
“divide the lands of the South among the negroes?” Nor is this 
all. The war is to be prosecuted in order to give the white 
woman of the South into the negro’s bosom, and then we are 
assured that all this is in the interest, not only of social p 
but of religion, since in the millennial future is still to be Tokined 
the highest type of mankind, the most perfect ideal of woman- 
hood, which will not be white or black, but Creole or coloured ; 
and the first and chiefest step in bringing all the human 
family to this its —™ ultimate destiny is to invigorate and 
“sweeten” the cold, lean, shrivelled, and decaying Yankee life 
with the warm tropical blood and the fragrant “ miasm of fierce- 
ness” and healthy animal life which belongs to the negro, =~ 


THE NOVEL AND THE DRAMA. 


WE are apt to think, and not without justice, that novels are 
the special production of the present age. Novels imply a 
large cultivated class and ready means of diffusion. They are written 
to be read in private, and are not of an order of art sufficiently high 
to have been produced by men of genius in times when paper was 
still undiscovered, and manuscript remained the only form of 
literary circulation. Indeed, they imply the existence of many 
clever people with fluent pens, of innumerable and voracious 
readers, and finally of the printing press. All these conditions 
have now, for the first time in the world’s history, been full 

ized, and the novel naturally appears. It is eminently suited 
* the present age, for it requires no co-operation of actors and 
musicians, no vast amphitheatre for its enjoyment, no mighty 
tragic or comic genius for its creation. One may carry nov 
about in one’s pocket, read them in the railway, and talk over 
them to one’s friends. We rarely peruse them in common with a 
second person, but wander alone among the scenes of romantic 
fiction or of ordinary life to which their introduce us. They 
appeal exclusively to the individual, containing within themselves 

that is necessary for their own illustration and development. 
The novelist must have a dash of knowledge upon every subject 
that his story touches; he must supply the absence o: actors and 
scenery by his eloquent language ; he must analyse with the philo- 
sopher, and startle his readers with the tragic poet. Nothing comes 
amisstohim. Just as we mix up amusement and instruction, love 
and science, theology and dissipation, in our lives and thoughts, so 
the chapters of the novelist contain a bewildering variety of the 
most yoo aay interests, which he endeavours ingeniously to 
string together by a thread of loosely connected incident. e 
result is not very high in point of art. But the present age does 
not excel in art, and the literature which we most appreciate must 
not obey its severe and lofiy principles. 

Yet though novels, as a matter of fact, belong satay 
to the latest period of the modern world, and tho 
they are so clearly adapted only to the conditions of the 

resent , this is no reason why other times should not 
| have » Ba. a similar mode of intellectual activity, equally 
suitable to their circumstances, and supplying the 
| demands. Indeed, allowing for the difierences of time situa- 
| tion, we may observe that such has been the case. Let us com- 
| pare our novels with the dramas of the age of Elizabeth. We 
| find, at first sight, many points of variance between the two periods. 
| Then, there were fewer writers and fewer readers; printing was a 
new invention, and it was used almost as cautiously for common 
needs as people now employ the telegraph. Religious instruction 
was conveyed orally by means of miracle-plays and moralities, 
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sources of enjoyment within himself, less = up to self-analysis. 


We speak of the railroad pace of our ee grerw and we speak 
im 
Then they flew one the wings of fancy. Thought ran before 


ae martyrdom for the sake of opinion, dangers from foreign 


It allowed them to wander in improbabilities, and to create beauty 
of the most unreal and fanciful description. Passion was the 
theme on which it loved to dwell; and the men who wrote, and 
the men who played, and the men who heard, all lived their lives 
of fierce excitement. The deeds of Raleigh, Frobisher, and 
Drake, the deaths of Greene and Marlowe, the daily lives of those 
vehement and boisterous spirits from whom “gross gold ran 
headlong,” were themselves fit subjects for the highest sounding 
verse. Chiv. still dwelt in the ——> and Sidney 
was alive to show its purest flame. The dark superstitions 
of a past age threw a tragic gloom across the fancy of the present. 
And as we only seize and at sone what we are soon about to 
lose, the whole ay and passion of the previous centuries 
from the realm of common things into the gorgeous atmo- 
sphere of poetry. How different are we with our carefully-weighed 
lives, our securities and comforts, our abundance of good living, and 
our dead level of general education! Human nature remains the 
same, and no doubt there lurks within many a quiet breast the 
fury of volcanoes; but it is seldom that a single life can furnish 
forth an obvious tragedy. We have ceased to paint on canvas 
gods and heroes and the passions of mankind. e go alone into 
the fields, and study river, tree, and sky, seeking to keep close to 
nature, and by a her to achieve art. In the same way, our 
novels are patient idyls of common life, photographs a little 
coloured, nature — and varnished, or perhaps a man’s self 
critically analysed. Our poetry comes out in that mild diffusive 
sentiment which we have compared to colouring and varnish. It 
is a way of looking at common things ; it is a richness of descri 
tion, a flow and melody of prose, an eloquent outpouring of the 
feelings, a transference of human emotion to the still unvarying 
scenes of nature. But it is not dramatic. The drama requires 
more compression, abstinence, and singleness of aim than suits our 
resent taste. It is more active and less reflective, more ambitious 
In its aim and less adapted to the ordinary _—— of unim- 
aginative people, than that strange mixture of suft Dutch paintin 
and feverish personal excitement which we call a novel. 
Novels demand and stimulate the individual’s sympathy. We 
live for a time among their characters, we assume them 
one by one in turn, nor do we interest ourselves deeply 
in their history unless they do and think and feel such things as 
we ourselves are capable of. But the drama aims at higher art. 
It seeks to draw the individual away from self, and to present 
upon the stage a symbol of deep and universal passion. A play is 
ife sublimed and made impersonal. We may sympathize with its 
actors as we sympathize with our fellow-creatures; but they 
breathe and move before us, nor have we time to pore over them or 
to compare them with ourselves. At the same time, the form of 
the drama is so lofty, its language is so far removed from common 
life, the outlines of its plot are so colossal and so beautiful, that 
it would be as easy to in love with the Venus of Milo as to 
become sentimental at a representation of Antony and Cleopatra. 
In a word, the drama belongs more to objective, the novel more to 
subjective art. And the ages in which they have been severally 
prevalent in England are thus distinguishable. 

Remembering these general differences, we may notice some 
points in which a strong resemblance may be observed between 
the literary activity of our own day and that of the Elizabethan age. 
In the first _ the dramatist was fully as prolific as “the 
modern novelist. Even Shak produced two plays a year, 
and Mr. Anthony Trollope could not be more fertile than Hey- 
wood. Nota tithe of these old plays have survived the careless- 
ness of their authors, the accidents of theatres, the fury of the 
Puritans, and long neglect. Of the thirty-seven tragedio and 
comedies which we know to have been produced by inger, 
eighteen exist. Seven of the remainder, while still in manuscript, 
were used by the cook of Mr. Warburton to light his fire. These 
Plays were written, like our novels, to supply the popular demand. 

heir authors lived by their sale, and Mio ed upon them, not as 
works of art—as creations of their muse and titles to immortal 
fame—but as somuch marketable matter. In the same spirit, men 
write works of fiction now-a-days, and are not disappointed if, 


after the first excitem their stories sink into comparative 
oblivion. Certain pla’ en held the stage, as certain novels 
now-a-days survive the gradual neglect which overtakes the 
others. But there was no jealousy among the playwrights on 
this account. Less popular authors, or young beginners, furbished 
up the works of more fortunate rivals, or wrote in concert on subjects 
calculated to display their several excellences. This dramatic 
body more nfncn re resembled our present novelists than any 
other class of men that one could discover in the history of litera- 
ture. And they might have amassed large fortunes had they been 
thrifty souls, instead of the wild boon companions that most of 
them were. Shakspeare, in this as in other respects, was an 
exception. He made a considerable income by his pen, and he is 
ranked by Mr. De Quincy as the first lish man of letters who 
secured a professional independence. e might illustrate the 
spirit in which they looked upon their dramas by a reference to 
some of their prefaces to published plays. Marston complains 
that he has been obliged to print the Malcontent, owing, apparently, 
to some attempt at pirating his play. “One thing atfilicts me,” he 
remarks, “to think that scenes intended mere: — be spoken 
should be inforcively published to be read.” This proves with 
what slight expectation of immortality they wrote; and it should 
command our toleration of what is tedious, exaggerated, and unin- 
telligible in works that were only designed for the ear and eye, 
much of the detail being left to the discretion of the actor, much 
extravagance admitted to please the popular taste, and the whole 
perhaps hastily commi to paper by the brachygra hists (as 
they were called), who stole the author’s words from the lips of 
his interpreters. It is a marvel that we find such lofty scenes of 
passionate in works so badly treated. The authors them- 
selves thought more of a few sonnets in the Italian fashion, with 
which they pleased the learned and the Court, than of the plays 
by which they made their money and entranced the common 
people. Shakspeare never mentions Hamict, though he almost 
arrogantly aspires to fame in the verses addressed to Mr. W. H. 

We groan over the “sensational” tendencies of our litera- 
ture, and, thinking to find in them some lurking traces of 
decay, we deplore our degenerate taste, which neglects the 
true repose of art for momentary and spasmodic excite- 
ment. But though this craving for a stimulus maybe a bad 
sign, it is not desperate; for if our novels are worthy of being 
called sensational now, what epithet shall we find strong 
enough to describe the tragedies of the Elizabethan stage? Yet 
those tragedies were produced at what is confessedly the most 
fertile period of our literature, and the most vigorous epoch in our 
national development. Instead of the Colleen Bawn, we should re- 
commend Webster's Duchess of Mailfi to an enterprising manager, 
with its pathetic and romantic passages of love, its splendid scenes 
of Court, its tempests, screech-owls, echoes, and dark lanterns, its 
chorus of madmen, the accumulation of horrors at its crisis, and the 
terrible rapidity of its murderous conclusion. If any playwright of 
the present century endeavoured to crowd a drama full with gor- 
geous and ploomy scenery, sentimental and heart-breaking situa- 
tions, awful and startling incidents, satirical, fanciful, and poetical 
remarks, he could not well go beyond Webster. One might imagine 
that Webster had foreseen the appliances of the modern theatre 
when he wrote this various and exciting drama for the little stage 
of his own day. Nor were our ancestors, it would seem, averse to 
plots founded upon stories similar to those of which we have so 
just a horror in French literature, The sentiment of La Dame 
aux Camélias may be found in one of Heywood’s plays, and an 
reader of Miss Braddon’s novels might discover still more painful 
and repulsive plots in Ford. It must be confessed that one of his 
dramas exceeds the limit of horror to which even a tragic poet 
should restrain himself. Incest is here presented to us, not only 
openly, and as the motive J emqien in a great work of art, but Ford 
has also endeavoured to enlist our sympathies with such a crime 
by pee aes poe of the highest order to describe the feelings 
and misfortunes of his guilty heroine. It is difficult to refrain 
from wishing that such a play had been consigned to oblivion ; 
and the same may be said of Beaumont and Filetcher’s un- 
natural and ingeniously licentious comedies. We only allude 
to them in order to show that England, in what many deem 
her palmiest days, committed the faults which we now censure 
in our neighbours, and exhibited signs of greater weakness than 
any that are afforded by our current literature. A similar passion 
for excitement may be observed in ies founded upon recent 
events of a sanguinary character. this order is the Witch of 
Edmonton, by Ford, Decker, and Rowley. It pleased the popular 
prejudices by a most melancholy and repulsive picture of a witch 
2 her familiar spirit, at the same time that it contained a shrewd 
appreciation of the real cause which drove old doting women, 
loaded with insults and unkindness, to fancy that they were in 
league with Satan. We have lost the play by Ford and Webster 
entitled A late Murther of the Son the other, which must 
have been one of the most awful and powerful of these contem- 
porary tragedies, 

But it must not be supposed that playgoers of the sixteenth 
centary supped on horrors without any relief. The Ainsworths 
and the Braddons of those days were, it is true, the favourite 
masters of the stage; yet there was also good store of homely 


comedy, coarse in humour and broad in the delineation of character 
as became the times, but still a foretaste of the Dickens who now 
makes us laugh. The light and flowing vein of Massinger, Heywood’s 
colourless and easy sketches of domestic life, Middleton's facility, 
must have been to our ancestors what Mr. Trollope and Miss 
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ther which had the advantage of appealing simultaneously to a large 
and audience, and of impressing, by means of sight and sound, those 
ame minds into which no entrance could be effected through written | 
the words. And the same method was adopted to rouse that imagina- 
out tive excitement which we now enjoy in novel-reading. On the 
rgh stage, the novel was rehearsed to a large concourse, instead of being 
un- committed to paper. And this suited the social instincts of the day. 
for For then the individual was far less isolated, less trained to find 
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Austen are to us. Nor were they without a Thackeray in Marston, 
who used to bite, however, more than bark, and whose sarcasms 
had rather too much of the Roman sting. All these men, it must 
be remembered, drew socie ay end life with coarser pencils than 
our novelists. ey had bolder lines to follow and less squeamish 
tastes to please. They called things by their proper names, and 
revelled im hard epithets. Yet it would be difficult to find touches 
of more delicate pathos, more subtle analyses of character, and 
more exquisitel wrmnl dialogues in modern novels than in 
some pages of the authors we have mentioned. 

Historical plays are better things than historical novels, and the 
old dramatists ventured to bring upon the stage events of which 
some of their audience might even have been witnesses. They 
took but little thought of local colouring, and never sought to 
reproduce the manners of times different from their own. Tambur- 
laine with his horde of conquering barbarians, Faustus in his 
— Wittenberg, Appius the an decemvir, Syphax the 
Carthaginian, all spoke one language together with modern Italians 
or English kings of a few centuries ago. Yet they were men; 
they lived upon the stage in bold and vivid portraiture, which was 
better than accurate costumes or carefully-studied speeches. 
Anachronisms were of little consequence on such a stage, be- 
cause, like the Venetian painters, these old dramatists described 
the life they found around them. Men are substantially the 
same at all periods of the world’s history. It is the en- 
vironment of circumstances only which suffers change. There- 
fore those artists who can really penetrate into the deepest 

laces of their subject, and feel true sympathy with the 
Sonn of great deeds in other days, should paint them like the 
men and women of their own time. This implies a strong con- 
ception of their task, and a vivid faculty of living in themselves 
the life of bygone history. It is notsowithus. Extended know- 
ledge, and alsin sense of historical accuracy, have produced another 
kind of taste. It is not enough that Greeks or Romans in our 
works of fiction should be men and women. They must move in 
scenes profoundly studied from the ancient classics, and even their 
language must have a twang of Lucian or Juvenal. 

The parallel which we have drawn between the novels of the 
present day and the drama of Elizabeth must not be closely pressed, 
and perhaps we have dwelt too long upon its details. Yet the Eng- 
lish, who excelled all other nations in the romantic drama, take the 
lead in novel-writing also. The old spirit of the playwrights ap- 
pears in the novelwrights, diluted it is true, and suited to a placid, 
commonplace, and undramatic age. Nor is there a Shakspeare 
among novelists. The form of the novel is so loose and changeful 
that it admits of a greater variety of excellence than tragedy or 
comedy; and whereas, in the sixteenth century, a few eccentric 
scholars from the University or idle students of the Inns of Court 
were writing for the fog Fo 208 have ladies, clergymen, noble- 
men, dressmakers, and barristers all busily employed in supplying 
the popular demand for excitement, or in hiding their didactic 
wisdom beneath the specious covering of a sentimental story. 
Meantime the novel has displaced the s The theatre y 
exists, as an intellectual influence. And this perhaps may be 
accepted as a proof that what was once the strongest current of 
our cates has been diverted to another channel. 


MR. COBDEN ON THE MALT-TAX. 


HE noblemen and gentlemen who are daily holding meetings 
T against the Malt-tax are about to pen te a notable ally. 
Mr. Cobden goes for total and immediate repeal. So we learn 
from a letter written two or three weeks to the Chair- 
man of a Farmers’ Club, but only just published, in which 
he tenders his “sympathy and support” to the Anti-Malt-tax 
League (that is to be), provided that it pledge itself to the 
instant and unconditional suppression of six millions sterling 
of annual revenue. He will of no compromise, no quali- 
fication, no half-way expedient, and, above all, of no sub- 
stitute. Nothing will serve him but a good round sweeping 
measure of abolition, pure and simple. His reasons for this con- 
clusion are very characteristic of a mind which has long since 
merged statesmanship in an irritable and self-willed epotiom, 
and which indolently or petulantly declines the uninviting labours 
by which less pretentious economists, without half his ability or 
a tithe of his opportunities, have heretofore accomplished solidly 
useful reforms in taxation and expenditure. It is not that he con- 
siders the malt-tax to be an exceptionally oppressive or thriftless 
way of raising money. He has not a word to say about the poor 
man or the poor man’s beer; and,*in fact, he finds it convenient to 
forget that the tax on malt is really a tax on the consumers of 
mait-liquor. With a shiftiness which it is easier for the politician 
to admire than for the moralist to approve—and which, in an 
anonymous journalist, would of course be branded as flagrant 
dishonesty—the eminent economist chooses to assume, from first 
to last, that the impost falls exclusively on the growers of barley. 
And even as a special burden on agriculture, he has not very 
much to say against it, beyond a passing mention of the ys 
cattle-feeding question, which, at the time he wrote, Mr. Glad- 
stone had not ame from the catalogue of available farmers’ 
grievances, Evidently Mr. Cobden is by no means profoundly 

pressed with the injustice or ag paca of the tax against 
which he nevertheless recommends his agricultural friends to agi- 
tate to the last extremity. But, though it were the least onerous 
tax in the world, there are reasons for denouncing it which, in his 


judgment, are decisive. In the first place, the Anti-Corn-law 
e went for total and immediate repeal, and there- 
fore, by every rule of logic, the Anti-Malt-tax League ought 
to do the same. The cases are, of course, exactly el, 
Because total and immediate re was good in the case 
of an inequitable and impolitic arrangement which existed 
for the purpose, not of revenue, but of protection, it must be 
ually good in the case of a tax imposed exclusively in the interest 
of the revenue, As it was reasonable to demand the total and 
immediate cessation of a legialenve injustice which brought not a 
farthing per annum into the Exchequer except by accident, it 
must needs be equally reasonable to demand the total and imme- 
diate extinction of six millions of annual public income. This 
notable argument from analogy is flanked by another, not known 
to logicians, which we may call the argumentum ab homine. The 
malt-tax is a “ magrent exception to an otherwise universal rule” 
—the universal rule being, as we gather from what follows, that 
whatever Mr. Cobden recommends is a right and proper thing to 
do. It seems that, in the year 1848, he published a 
“National Budget,” proposing the re or reduction of a 
number of more or less objectionable taxes, and that all the 
imposts enumerated in his catalogue have since been re- 
pealed or reduced accordingly, with the single exception of the 
malt-duty. The suppressed premiss in the syllogism is that, if 
Mr. Cobden is right in some things, he is necessarily right 
in all things, and that people are hound to swallow his nostrums 
whole and entire, if some of the ingredients happen to be sepa- 
rately wholesome. There is something very pleasant in the 
unatiected modesty with which a suggestion made only sixteen 
years ago is fished up from the forgotten past and cited as an 
authority from which there must be no appeal. 

But the great argument of all remains behind. Mr. Cobden’s 
real reason for wishing the total abolition of the malt-tax is that 
it would pinch and stint the Exchequer. Precisely because it is a 
highly Jennwctive tax and a very bearable one, because it brings 
six millions annually into the coffers of the State with vafpiling 
regularity and wonderfully little friction, because it yields a 
maximum of revenue with a minimum of appreciable pressure, 
Mr. Cobden promises his and support to a clamour for 
its instant and unconditiona cor He knows that the public 
service cannot go on without the money which the manle-tie 

roduces; he is “ assured that the House of Commons wi 
never vote any substitute for it”; therefore, as he wishes 
to impoverish and cripple the public. service, down with 
it, There may be other imposts which press more severely 
on trade and industry, which are more grievously felt by 
the poorer class of tax-payers, and which incidentally cause 
a far greater amount of inconvenience and hardship in pro- 
pontion to their net proceeds; but the malt-tax has the supreme 

merit of being an indispensable fiscal resource which, once 
sacrificed, it will be pila | to replace. Therefore let us get 
up a grand Anti-Malt-tax League and sweep it away bo po 
more words. Without the malt-tax, the army and navy and civi 
service and the rest of it will have to be cut down by wholesal 
and no questions asked as to the oie , expediency, or safety 
the reduction; and so, as Mr. Cobden does not like the labour of 
overhauling the annual Estimates, and declines the task of con- 
vineing his connie men by sober argument that such or such 
retrenchmentsare feasible and prudent, he would compel retrench- 
ment anyhow, right or wrong, by simply stoppi e suppli 
This is “‘the reason why I should hail a bond movement 
the county constituencies for the repeal of the tax.” It is because 
“T believe it must be accompanied by a reduction of our t 
wasteful Government expenditure.” If the State has not mone 
to spend, of course the State will not spend money; pi | 
as Mr. Cobden has always understood true economy to consist, not 
in the judicious outlay which secures a penny’s-worth for every 
penny disbursed, but in sheer hacking and hewing at grand totals, 
the desired object of his life will be gained if he can only place the 
Exchequer in a hopeless difficulty about ways and means. “ Long 
observation and reflection ” have convinced him that “this is the 
only process by which we can ever put a stop to the reckless waste 
of public money which has swollen our Budgets to their recen 
enormous dimensions.” In short, Mr. Cobden desires the repeal 
of the malt-tax, not because it is a bad, unjust, or burdensome tax, 
but because he desires to diminish the financial resources of the 
country, and to starve the public service. He deliberately wishes 
the State to be poor, weak, straitened, and embarrassed; and 
accordingly he is for making an enormous hole in the revenue 
which, as he believes, no fiscal ingenuity could ever fill up. Re- 
peal of the malt-tax is, with him, simply a rough mechanical 
expedient for compelling the adoption of a line of national policy 
which he despairs of recommending to the judgment of his coun- 
trymen on its merits. 

The proposal to enforce retrenchment by cutting off taxation 
blindfold and in the lump comes with excellent moral effect from 
a public man who invariably objects to the trouble of checking in 
detail the expenditure which he fiercely denounces in the gross, 
Never by any chance do we find Mr. Cobden at the proper time 
and place rendermg practical service to the cause of economy even 
as he himself understands it. Occasionally, when the year’s Esti- 
mates are all voted, he delivers himself of an posthumous 

test against swollen Budgets and bloated armaments; but we 
o not recollect that he ever made a serious attempt to arrest the 
real or imaginary extravagance against which he loves to rela, 
Since the date of this very letter on the malt-tax, the House 
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Commons has passed, without a division, those votes which deter- 
mine the numerical strength, and consequently the cost, of the 
army and navy for the yeas J year. Mr. Cobden, we presume, 
considers those votes scandalously and wickedly in excess of 
the legitimate demands of the public service. If so, why, in the 
name of all that is rational, was he not present to lift up his voice 
against them? It is no answer to say that he is a man of peace, 
and does not understand mili and naval matters; for the 
uestion as to the number of soldiers and sailors to be voted for 
e year’s service is notin any sense a question of professional 
detail, but one of broad national policy. Mr. Cobden thinks 
the country has no honest use for 71,000 seamen and marines and 
146,000 soldiers, what possible excuse has he for being a silent 
Lane to an ostensibly unanimous vote for recklessly wasting the 
public money? To say that the House of Commons will vote 
anything that any Minister asks, and that argument and protest 
are useless, is very much like saying that there is no use in Myr. 
Cobden’s being a member of the House of Commons. A man who 
is quite in earnest will never think it useless to advocate 
opinions which he believes to be true, and profoundly important, 
and susceptible of reasonable proof, in an assembly where 
he is sure of a hearing, and where every word that he 
speaks is certain to come under the eye of a nation of 
readers. Mr, Cobden has heretofore succeeded in convincing 
reluctant Ministers and hostile Parliaments of the soundness of 
_ doctrines which were held only by the merest fractional minority ; 
and why, if he believes that the country is squandering annual 
millions on unnecessary armaments, should he despair of impress- 
ing even an unwilling auditory with convictions which are 
demonstrably true to his own mind? Weare very sure that if, in 
other days, the old Corn-law had happened to be an annually 
renewable Act, he would never have let it pass without speaking 
and dividing saree it at every stage; oo it is incomprehensible 
that he should invariably give a tacit sanction to the annual 
renewal of what he thinks a wasteful and profligate outlay. In 
any case, one does not see why it should be hopelessly impossible 
to convince Parliament and the country that a given scale of ex- 
penditure is exorbitant and unnecessary, and at the same time 
perfectly practicable to procure the repeal of the taxation which 
that expenditure renders indispensable. 
There is, we fear, nothing to be said but that Mr. Cobden 
dislikes a laborious and unattractive “~, and prefers a 
a and easier style of patriotism. It does not take 
y so much out of a man to rail at the sum _ total 
an account as to examine its items with critical 
discrimination, and it is infinitely less difficult to talk of cutting 
off six millions sterling of taxes than to point out how half a 
million may be saved by judicious economy. Mr. Cobden rs 
to have definitively chosen the pleasanter and simpler line of usi- 
ness, and we suppose he will continue in the same mind to the 
end of the chapter. In the meanwhile, the malt duty is probably 
safe against any agitation conducted after the fashion which he 
recommends, Reduction of taxation must follow, not precede, 
reduction of expenditure ; and reduction of expenditure will take 
place when and as Parliament and the country are led to believe 
that it is safe and feasible. When the malt-tax ceases to exist, it 
will be either because the public service can conveniently dispense 
with the money or because some preferable substitute has been 
discovered. Those who seriously desire its abolition owe small 
thanks to an ally who ostentatiously avows motives and objects 
repugnant to the common sense and national feeling of English- 
men, 
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THE UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


ras year has witnessed the establishment of an annual contest 
between the two Universities in running, jumping, and other 
exercises, which promises to become as popular and interesting as 
the boat-race and the cricket match. Each University held its 
own athletic sports separately, and having thus selected its best 
men it sent them forth to meet the champions of the sister Univer- 
sity in a contest which came off last Saturday with as much 
success as could be expected in a first attempt. These games 
have the advantage of being adapted to a season when cricket 
is impracticable and boating disagreeable ; but it must be owned 
that the early days of March, however suitable for running 
races, are not yery congenial to the feelings of those who 
witness them. But it is impossible to crowd every kind of out- 
door contest of skill and strength into the summer months. There 
are y many more horse races and cricket matches and re- 
gattas than there are days available for holding them, or columns 
of new: in which meritorious performances may obtain that 
publicity which is the sweet reward of toil. At the present 
moment, it is true that what are called “spring meetings” for 
horse-racing are being held, although there have been days dur- 


the past_week on which any reference to spri ared 
ridiculous, But the racing season proper poly My be 
said to have m, and therefore a convenient opportunity 
is afforded for the introduction to public notice & new 
variety of sporting festival, which it may be safely said 
that nobody can disapprove. It is not intended to assert 
that watching another person’s performance of any kind in the 
open air is likely to be in itself able under any weather which 
is possible in the month of March. But the spectator of athletic 


reflection that a silk jacket and a of thin leather breeches 
ke a comfortab pin bitter sleet. 
r wever, a great epends upon how much the sup- 
posed sufferer is interested in the work he has in hand. e 
ba ages sometimes expended upon a boat's crew waiting in 
windy weather for the word to start is —v as much thrown 
away as if the object of it were a prize-fighter, who, although 
his features may have been im a recent battle, 
will be found to retain his appetite unimpaired. Still it 
must be owned that the disposition of spectators to admire 
and applaud is largely dependent upon atmospheric influences, 
and, therefore, it is not ory that there should be some 
of removing the University Athletic Sports from the early 
position in the sportsman’s almanack which has been allotted to 
them in the present year, to some period when there will be a 
hope ¢ adding to their other attractions that of a genial summer 
day. It does not need pointing out that such a festival is good 
for little unless ladies can be induced to appear at it, and it seems 
rather extravagant to ask ladies to come and sit in Christ Church 
cricket ground in the first week in March. Leaving, however, for 
fature consideration the time at which this festival may best be 
held, it is only necessary now to insist that some day, warm or cold, 
ary, or wet, must be found for holding it in every future year. 
he title of athletic sports is comprehensive enough to in- 
clude almost any sort of outdoor amusement for which there may 
be found time and inclination. It appears, however, that in con- 
tests between the two Universities running and jumping form the 
chief features of the programme, The first event of the Oxford 
athletic sports, held as a sort of trial before the competition with 
Cambridge, was a flat race of 100 yards. Under favourable cir- 
cumstances, this distance can be run in rather more than 10 
seconds, The next event was the high jump, in which the winner 
cleared a height of 5 feet 4 inches. There was then a hurdle-race 
of 120 yards over 10 flights, which produced a dead heat. The 
deciding heat was only won by a few inches. This was followed 
by putting the stone. The weight was 21 lbs., and the winner 
pA it 35 ft. en came a flat race of 1 mile, which was run 
over heavy ground in 4 minutes 58 seconds. In throwing the 
cricket- the farthest distance attained was rather more 
than 102 yards. Such were the performances of the first 
day. On the second day there was a quarter of a mile race 
which was done in 55 seconds. In the long jump the 
greatest distance cleared was 18 ft.6in. There was a hurdle 
race of 200 yards and io flights. A hammer of 16 lbs. weight 
was thrown rather beyond 83 ft. The chief event of the meeting 
was a steeple-chase over two miles of fair hunting country. There 
seem to have been as many casualties as usually occur in 
steeple-chases. At the third fence all the thirteen competitors 
except one came to grief, and all, without ra exception, got 
a ducking in the brook. The hill beyond the brook proved 
fatal to all but two of the competitors. The two survivors 
ran a severe race home, which was only won by about a foot. 
Thus there were quite enough of incidents to satisfy the most 
greedy lover of excitement, but the element of danger which 
enters into ordinary steeple-chases was wholly wanting. The 
Cambridge athletic sports had been held in the previous week, 
and extended over three days. The cricket ball was thrown 
108 yards, The one-mile race was a highly creditable perform- 
ance. In the long jump the winner cleared 18 ft. 8}in. The 
stone was thrown ae ft. gin. In the high jump the winner 
cleared 5 ft. 2 in. ere were long and short hurdle-races, and a 
quarter of a mile flat race, as at Oxford. The walking race of 
7 miles was a feature peculiar to Cambridge. The winner did 
this distance in 64 min. 4 sec., and it was thought that with some 
improvement in style he would be able to do 7 miles within the 
hour. The two-mile flat race produced a splendid contest, which 
was won by 1 ft. upon the post. A match followed, in which one 
competitor undertook to walk 2 miles in less time than another 
should run 3 miles. The runner proved victorious. 
So much for what may be called the rehearsals previous to the 
grand performance. The selected champions of Cambridge, ac- 
companied by many friends, appeared on Saturday last at Oxford. 


The proceedings commenced with a flat-race of 100 yards, which 
was won by half a yard by Mr. Darbyshire of Oxford. In the 
high jump, Mr. Gooch of Oxford, and Mr. Osborne of Cambridge, 
both cleared 


ft. 4 in., but another inch proved too much for Mr. 
Osborne, while Mr. Gooch cleared it oe ates The quarter of 
a mile flat-race was won easily for Oxford Wy Mr. Darbyshire. 
The hurdle-race of 120 yards with 12 flights was won by 
Mr. Daniel of Cambridge, a well-known cricketer, and Mr. 
Wynne Finch, also of Cambridge, came in second. The 
long jum like the high jump, was won by Mr. Gooch 
Oxford. This was a considerable disappointment to the 
Cambridge men, as one of their representatives had done 
18 ft. 8} in. at home, but both failed at Oxford to get as far as 
Mr. Gooch’s 18 ft. The hurdle-race of 200 yards with 10 flights 
was won for Cambridge, like the former one, by Messrs. Wynne 
Finch and Daniel, Mr. Finch beating Mr. Daniel for first place, 
after a splendid race, by 1 foot. The great event of the day was 
the one-mile race, for which two competitors appeared on the aay 
of Cambridge and three for Oxford. The contest for the 
lace lay bet Mr. Lawes of Cambridge and Mr. Hannam of 
byxford. Mr. Hannam made two gallant efforts to pass Mr. Lawes, 
but failed, and was beaten by 4 yards. The day's i 


rts may at any rate reserve his sympathy for himself, whereas | closed with a steeple-chase over a mile and half of country, 


uring a false start for a horse-race it is difficult to banish the | 


with a brook some stiff fences. The Oxford men 
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were favourites for this race. All the runners cleared 
the brook beautifully. Going up the hill Messrs. Garnett and 
Webster of Cambridge took the lead and kept it to the end. Mr. 
Grant of Oxford came in third along way behind them. The 
result of the whole contest was highly satisfactory, seeing that 
each University carried off half the prizes. Oxford won the high 
jump, the long jump, and two short races. Cambridge won both 
the hurdle races, the mile race, and the steeple-chase. As hurdle- 
racing includes jumping as well as running, and as long races are 
a better test of ity than short races, it seems to follow that 
the most desirable prizes were those which fell to Cambridge. 
Not, however, that it would be prudent to undervalue the winner 
of a short race. Look, for instance, among horses, at our old 
friend Miss Julia, who has been so very great at half a mile. If 
Miss Julia’s retirement from the Turf should be followed by the 
desired consequence, any person who wishes to ss a foal 
out of her will do well to prepare himself for bidding liberally. 
Nevertheless, while regarding the performances of Miss Julia with 
profound respect, one would rather, if the choice were offered, pos- 
sess afoal out of Queen Bertha, winner of the Oaks and second in 
the St. Leger. 

It will probably be easier to arrange for a repetition of this 
contest if the programme be confined to a single day, and therefore 
it is better to repress suggestions which readily occur to the mind 
of various sports in which it would be pleasant to see University 
men competing and useful to the men to have competed. At 
the present moment, the recommendation of the exercise of 
sparring to a place in the pi me would be icularly un- 
suitable, because a case is said to be pending in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench which may perhaps result in condemning prize- 
fighting, and therefore by implication sparring, as unlawful. The 
ys e upon which prizefighting would be condemned would pro- 

ably be that the law forbids you to punch a man’s head even with 
his own consent, and it seems to follow that the law forbids you to 
strike either with a glove upon your hand or with your bare fist. 
The illegality of the blow cannot depend on its severity, and even 
if it could » are some men who can hit as hard with gloves as 
other men can without them. It is not, therefore, friendly to the 
athletes of the Universities to advise them to take up sparring, or 
even stick-playing or wrestling, until the law of assault and battery 
has been elucidated. If they confine themselves principally to 
running and jumping, they will not do badly, for competition in 
these exercises admits of being witnessed and understood by a 
number of spectators; whereas in some other exercises, 
such as sparring, science is very much lost upon the multitude, 
who cannot —— anything so well as an abundance of 
good slogging hits. It may be added, that in running and 
jumping there is little danger of injury to the health of the 
athletes through excessive exertion or too severe and protracted 
training. A man cannot jump higher than he can, nor is it pos- 
sible to go on running long after one = to stop. Butit is very 
easy for a man to cripple himself for life by attempting prematurely 
to perform difficult gymnastic feats. Leaving, however, the dis- 
cussion of future programmes to some more suitable occasion, it 
is only necessary now to express the hope that these sports will be 
annually repeated. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN.—THE DRIFT PERIOD. 


ib his third lecture, Mr. Lubbock first described some of the bone 
caves in which human remains have been found associated 
with those of extinct animals. Secondly, he mentioned some of 
the cases in which flint implements have been found in drift 
gravels, and peasy | called the attention of his audience to the 
physical features of the Somme Valley. And thirdly, he noticed 
some calculations by which archmologists have attempted to 
form an appropriate estimate of the antiquity of certain remains. 
As early as 1828, MM. Tournal and Christol described some caves 
which contained human jaws and teeth, intermingled with re- 
mains of extinct animals. In 1833 and 1834 Dr. Schmerling 
examined forty caves near Liége, with the same results. In a 
Sicilian cave, known as the tto di se) and first 
examined by Dr. Falconer, were found many fli t-flakes, bone 

linters, ashes, &c., with remains of hyenas, hippopotami, and 
the African elephant, indicating geerertiee conditions very 
different from the present. With Colonel Wood, Dr. Falconer 
examined subsequently several caves in South Wales. In one of 
these, flint-flakes, &c. were met with, accompanied by R. 
tichorinus and R. hemiteechus. At Brixham Dr. Falconer and Mr. 


Pengelly have examined a cave in which some very interest- 
ing remains have been discovered, ially a flint implement 
which was lying close to the bones of the hind leg of a cave bear. 


These bones were all in their relative positions, even the knee-ca 
being in its place, so that the limb must have been imbedd 
while in a fresh condition, or at least while the bones were held 
together by the ligaments. As, then, they must have been im- 
bedded soon after the death of the animal, it is evident that, if 
man and the cave bear were not contemporaneous, the cave bear 
was the more recent of the two. M. Lartet has described a 
small cave at Aurignac, in the South of France, which appears to 
have been used as a family vault, and in which seventeen skeletons 
were found. Unfortunately, the authorities of the place, with 
more piety than science, reburied these skele and when M. 
Lartet visited the locality they could not be found. In and 
immediately outside the cave, however, were a number of bones 
ing to various and ly the remains of 


funeral feasts. All those on the outside of the cave were gnawed 
by hyenas, but the cave had been carefully closed by a large 
block of stone, so that the hysnas could not effect an entrance. 
Bones of the reindeer were most common; some of them were 
fashioned into rude implements, many of them bore the marks of 
knives, and they were all broken open for the sake of marrow. 
Remains of the Irish elk and the x raters were also present, 
and had been treated in the same manner; the hant was 
represented by a calcaneum and a molar tooth. Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins also has described some flint-flakes found in a 
bone breccia in an old hyena den in Somersetshire, and several 
other cases might be quoted. In fact, the presence of human re- 
mains in bone caves is no rare or exceptional occurrence. Nor, if 
we look at the question from a scientific point of view, is there 
anything in this that need excite our astonishment. Since the 
— of the bone caves the changes which have taken place 

ave resulted in the extinction of old rather than the creation of 
new ies. Our other existing mammalia—the stag, ox, horse, 
boar, fox, wolf, &c.—were already in existence, and we should have 
had + en just cause for surprise if man alone had been unrepre- 
sented, 

The discovery of flint implements in the drift is mainly due to 
M. Boucher de Perthes, who, as long ago as 1841, found a flint- 
flake near Abbeville, in a of sand containing the remains of 
extinct mammalia. In the year 1846 he published his first work 
on the subject. For several years he made no converts, but in 
185 3 Dr. Rigollot found similar remains in corresponding strata at 
St. Acheul, near Amiens. Mr. Prestwich, however, has, more than 
any one else, rescued the observations of M. de Perthes from un- 
merited obscurity, and by his careful descriptions of the beds them- 
selves and the physical structure of the valley has greatly enhanced 
the value of his discovery. Nor must we omit to mention the 
valuable memoirs in which Mr. Evans has described these flint 
implements themselves, and pointed out the characters by which 
they may be distinguished from those of the later Stone ee 
These were not, however, the first discoveries of the sort. In the 
year 1800 M. Frere had described similar implements found 
at Hoxne in Suffolk, and a very similar flint implement was found 
in Gray’s Inn Lane as long ago as 1715. More recently they 
have been found in several places in the South-east of Eng- 
land and the North of France. The whole subject may be resolved 
into four questions :— 

1. Are these implements really of human manufacture P 

z. Are they genuine ? 

3. Are they of the same age as the beds in which they are 
found, and the bones with which they occur ? 

4 What are the conditions under which these beds of gravel 
were formed ? 

As to the first question, the implements speak for themselves ; 
and we believe that there is now no longer any difference of 
opinion on this point. It might, indeed, be supposed that they 
were forgeries, but the colour and condition of the surface render 
it quite easy to detect any imposture. The genuine specimens are 
stained like the beds in which they occur, whilst the false ones 
_— the leaden hue and lustreless surface of newly-broken 

ints, 

Passing to the third question, Mr. Lubbock stated that the 
beds are evidently quite undisturbed, and that there are no 
cracks through which the implements could have reached their 
present position. Moreover, the form of the hatchets is peculiar, 
and very unlike that which prevailed in the later Stone Age; 
besides which they are never polished, as was generally the 
case in the later Stone Age. Admitting, then, that the stone 
implements are coeval with the gravel in which they are found, 
it still remains to be shown that the same is the case with the 
bones of the extinct mammalia, About there can be 
little doubt, for the following reasons :—First, the bones of the 
extinct mammalia are not more worn than the other remains 
from the same beds. Secondly, their mineral characters are 
be derived from beds in they occur. 

i e three princi ies—the mammoth, hi tam 
and do not appear to belong to an earlier period! Fourthly, there 
are no other postpliocene beds from which they could have been 
obtained. Fifthly, the whole hind leg of a rhinoceros was found 
at Menchecourt, lg it must therefore have been imbedded before 
the ligaments, &¢. had altogether decayed away. 

The drift gravel of the Somme Valley consists entirely of flints out 
of the chalk ; whereas, if it had been derived from the country to 
the south of the present watershed, it would have contained other 
rocks, and if it had been deposited during any irruption of the sea 


it would have contained marine remains. The river-drift gravels of 


other valleys in a similar manner contain only rocks found in the 
present drainage-areas, which have been carried along the line of 
the present streams, and in the direction of the present currents. 
We may, therefore, refer them to river action, and it is un- 
necessary to invoke for their deposition the assistance of 
diluvial waves or violent cataclysms. There are, ind 

in the drift gravels of Northern France large masses 
tertiary sandstone which can certainly never have been brought 
to their present positions by river currents, But we must re- 
member that our climate is at present tionally mild. The 
presence of the Siberian mammoth, the woolly-haired rhin 
the musk ox, and other Arctic animals, indicates tha 
these gravels were being deposited, the climate of Western 
Europe was intermediate between the extreme severity of the 
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and the exceptional mildness of modern times. 
nder these circumstances, the rivers of Northern France 
would have been frequently frozen, and when the ice broke up 
it might bring down the masses of sandstone. The river St. 
Lawrence, though not farther north, is frozen every year, an 
the floating ice brings down great blocks of stone which the water 
alone could never move. Another difficulty which has pre- 
vented some geologists from referring these gravels to river action 
is that they are sometimes found as much as 150 feet above the 
present water-level. But as the flint furmin the vel and sand 
in the Somme Valley has all been derived from the chalk, each 
cubic foot of gravel represents several, probably about ten, cubic 
feet of chalk; and if we consider not only the large deposits of 
gravel along the valley, but also the sand which has been carried 
out to eh is evident that, even since the appagrance of man in 
Europe, the river must have excavated its valley to a considerable 
depth, and must have originally run at a level much higher than 
the present. 

Some geologists have expressed 


t surprise at the non- 


_ discovery of human bones; but in “the Swiss Pfahlbauten and 
Danish Kjékkenméddings, though stone implements have been 
discovered in much greater numbers than in the drift-gravels of 


the Somme Valley, human bones are scarcely ever met with. 
Moreover, at St. Acheul, where by far the majority of the flint 
implements have been found, the only mammalian remains yet 
discovered belong to the mammoth, horse, ox, and deer, all of 
which have larger and stronger bones than those of men. We 
know that this scanty list but very imperfectly represents the 
mammalian fauna of the period, and while the bones of roe-deer, 
bears, wolves, foxes, &c., have altogether disappeared, we need 
not wonder that the same has been the case with those of man. 

Passing on to the question of the antiquity of man, Mr. 
Lubbock pointed out that the physiologist, finding in early 
tian tombs representations of various strongly-marked races, 
and in our Northern tumuli skulls of very different forms, 
could retain his belief in the unity of the human species only on 
the Ap ge of its very great antiquity. Similar considerations 
have led the philologist to similar conclusions ; while the historian 
can hardly reconcile the high culture and complex civilization of 
Egypt with the short space of time allowed in Archbishop Usher’s 
chronology. The antiquity of the Danish Kjékkenméddings has 
been inferred, not only from the facts mentioned in the former 
lecture, but also from the changes which have taken place in the 
vegetation of the country. At present the beech is the prevailing 
tree, but researches in the peat have shown that in old times 
the country was covered with oak-forests, which again were pre- 
ceded by pines. Stone implements have been found among the 
stems of the pines, and as the Kjékkenméddings contain bones 
of the capercailzie, a bird which feeds on the buds of the pine, it 
is probable that they belong to the same period. These changes 
in the My cyan give us, if not a definite measure, at least a vivid 
idea, of the antiquity of man in Denmark. 

In Switzerland Mr. Morlot has published some interesting obser- 
vations on the delta, so to say, of the Tiniere, a little stream 
running into the Lake of Geneva near Villeneuve. In this delta, 
or “cone,” as it is called by the Swiss geologists from its form, 
he found some pottery and fragments of human bones, for which 
he claims an antiquity of from 6,000 to 7,000 years. Again, Mr. 
Gillieron has given reasons for believing that the Lake habitation 
at the Pont de Thielle must have an antiquity of between 6,000 
and 7,000 years. Mr. Horner’s researches in Egypt indicate a 
still greater antiquity. But these figures are small compared to 
the estimates which have been made of the time required 
for the formation of the river drift gravels. Sir C. Lyell has 
attempted to show that the delta of the Mississippi indi- 
cates an antiquity of no less than 100,000 years, and he 
does not hesitate to express his opinion that the implement-con- 
taining beds of the Somme Valley are at least as ancient. Certainly, 
if the above-given explanation of their origin is correct, their anti- 
quity must be very great, and Mr. Lubbock thought that every 
one who had stood at Picquigny, Liercourt, or one of the 
other high points overhanging the valley, must be satisfied 
as to the immense lapse of time which must have occurred 
since the first appearance of man in Western Europe. He 
was not himself prepared to express ar opinion in terms of 
years, but he was far from undervaluing the calculations 
made by Morlot, Gilliéron, Lyell, Homer, and others. Though 
‘we must not attribute to these calculations a certainty which 
they do not possess, and which their authors have never claimed 
for them, they have at least the advantage of giving precision 
to our ideas. But were the men of the Drift Age the earliest 
inhabitants of Europe? Mr. Lubbock thought not. M. Desnoyers 
has recently called attention to certain cuts and strie found by 
him on some bones of Elephas meridionalis, which—if they are, as 
he supposes, the marks of arrows and knives—would indicate a still 

ter geological antiquity for the humanrace. Sir Charles Lyell 
imself thinks that we may expect to find traces of man in the 
pliocene strata. Here, however, he draws the line. But if man 
constitutes a separate order of mammalia, then, according to all 
ontological analogy, we are justified in assuming that repre- 
sentatives of the group were in existence in miocene, if not in 
earlier, times. 

On the whole, then, without expressing any decided opinion as 
to the antiquity of man estimated in years, Mr. Lubbock claimed 
for him a greater geological age even than that admitted by Sir C. 
Lyell. Some of perhaps, who shrink from the lowly origin 


of man which a to be indicated by recent researches 
may find consolation in the antiquity of our race, and from the 
history of the past may extract hopes for the future. Cm 
for instance, a flint hatchet, as a work of art, with one of the 
masterpieces of Thorwaldsen, or, as an implement, with any of 
the recent products of mechanical ingenuity; or contrast the minds 
of the men to whom it never occurred that they might polish 
their flint axes, with the intellect of an Aristotle, a Linnzus, or a 
Newton. Yet there is no reason to suppose that man has reached 
the limits of his intellectual development, and it is certain that he 
has not exhausted the infinite capabilities of nature. Indeed, 
our p seems to be continually more and more rapid. 
Even in our own times we may hope to see a + improve- 
ment; but the unsejfish mind will find its highest reward in 
the confident hope that our descendants, even in this life, may 
avoid many of those dangers against which we have but 
imperfectly striven, escape much of that sin and suffering to 
which we are subject, enjoy many blessings of which we are 
not yet worthy, ol penetrate perhaps into some of those secrets of 
nature which we can as yet no more understand than the poor 
savages who made these flint implements could have appreciated 
the wonderful discoveries of modern science. 


LOST TREASURES. 


aa according to Dr. Waagen, the learned explorer of 
our myriad country-houses, is absolutely peculiar and pre- 
eminent in Europe for the amount and the value of the treasures 
of artin the hands of her wealthy private proprietors. France has 
the Louvre and the Luxembourg, each separately richer than our 
corresponding national collections. Germany has the famous gal- 
leries of Vienna, Munich, and Berlin. But, beyond the capital cities, 
these vast countries are almost deserts in the matter of art. Here 
and there, at best, a few provincial museums remind the traveller 
of the fuller feast provided for him in the capital. But in 
England, besides the many special collections within London. | 
country house we pass may contain its Titian or its Turner. Ro 
leries of sculpture are housed in Bowood and Wilton and 
ellesley at Oxford, and the Duke of Devonshire 
collections of original drawings by the 
great masters which only three or four foreign cities at the most 
can rival. Elsewhere are rooms filled with frail wonders in china, 
or cases heavy with the gems and coins on which the art of Greece 
has stamped in miniature the lines of her immortal beauty. 

Who, we ask next, are practically the guardians of treasures 
such as these? They are practically under the guardianship of 
the housemaid. She is assisted in preserving them by the plumber. 
Most of the houses which are consecrated to men of taste b - 
tents for which the gold of Australia has no equivalent are ob large 
size. Some of the richest in art are of palatial extent. In every one 
are endless open fireplaces. In every one are furlongs of repair- 
requiring gutter. In no one that we know of are the collections 
placed within rooms fireproof in 7 valid sense. In most they are 
enshrined between floors of the oldest and most invitin y combus- 
tible of timber. When we see Petworth or Farnley, c atsworth 
or Blenheim, Hamilton House or Castle Howard, we are alwa 
reminded of some delicate maiden who, in the old legends, wie 
abroad through forests or cities at nightfall, presuming that she is 
under the protection of her ian angel. Housemaids, pages, 
and plumbers are the guardian angels of our national treasures. 
The visitor looks with all his eyes, and vexes the housek by 
returning once more to study that exquisite bit of For 
he thinks it may be a cinder before he comes oo 

What we have here dwelt upon is no fanciful idea. Taking the 
most cursory ret: t of the last two hundred England 
alone has lost, in the fires which ravaged Whitehall and Sir R. 
Cotton’s house, treasures whose value it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. Hardly a winter passes but with it passes away some vast 
country-house, including, more or less as the case may be, a | 

thered series of family relics. Sometimes what the wo 
Ce are those things of beauty which the poet idly boasted are a 
joy for ever. Sometimes it is the reliquary, if we may =< 
the phrase, of one of our great historical families, which is le 
as it were, parvenu in the country by the annihilation of an 
heirlooms. It is probable that no small part of the original 
records of Wales has perished, within the last ten years, in the 
ruins of Wynnstay and Pengwern. People in general hardly 
know within how small a space, and in how few repositories, 
lie the main links which actually connect us with the past history 
of mankind. They are certainly little aware of the responsibility 
which the — of things valuable for art or for antiquity brings 
with it. e hear often of the duties of wealth. e wish we 
heard oftener of the duties of proprietorship. Much as Europe has 
been robbed of by war, it may be doubted whether the annual 
steady consumption of private houses through simple chance 
or negligence does not equal war itself in the long run. 
England is crowded with wealthy or cultivated men who 
are heaping up treasures—to their destruction. It is crowded 
with offerings which may be said to be already dedicated to 
Moloch. e are resigned to the full conviction that none 
of those who are guardians of what are really public monu- 
ments, and who read these lines, will pay the slightest heed to our 
warning. We know that we are vor clamantis. The fatal hour 
always comes at last, between “ Nothing can be more improbable ” 
and “ Who would have thought it?” And yet the remedy is a 
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matter of no real difficulty. It would rarely cost so thuth as a 
contested election, where one of the candidates will be repaid by 
nothing except the “ gratitude of his party.” All that is wanted 
one per new house should require that it 

all be built wi loors, at once tly improving his 
comfort, securing his valuables, and saving Sis fadetene ; of that 
those whose houses are already in existence should place their trea- 
sures Within a detached and fireproof chamber. it great lord, or 
commoner ennobled by his collections, will take our advice, and, 
when he next hears of the destruction of a Hatfield, be thankful 
to a Saturday Reviewer? 

This practical and, we believe, almost unqualified private inse- 
curity would seem to suggest that it is cause for rejoicing, if only 
for safety’s sake, when treasures are secured from loss by deposition 
within one of the national museums. In a certain degree, this 
indeed is so. The special risk of the private, and more par- 
tieulatly of the country, house is the number of fires kept up in 
what we may call the ed parts of the building. ere 
is always some out-of-the-way stove, or some forgotten flue, which 
ends, or will end, in burning down the sedulously watched gallery. 
It is only a question of time. Public collections are more or less 
free from this source of destruction. Yet even amongst these 
there are often (as at Traf Square) one or two sets of rooms 
used for private residents. These subsidiary dwellings were the 
ruin of the Old Palace of Westminster and of the Pordenone 
(miscalled Titian) Gallery at Blenheim. Yet this evil would be 
comparatively unimportant if the buildings were fireproof. Will 
it be believed that, after centuries of experience of fire and of 
experience in construction, there is probably not one of our public 
galleries or libraries, the Record Office excepted, which can be 
called strictly fireproof? Even the British Museum and the 
National Gallery are only approximately so. A combustible 
roof protects, till it destroys, the marbles of the Parthenon 
—as another such roof covers, till plumbers will it otherwise, 
the almost equally priceless treasures of the Abbey. Other 

itories, notably those of the two wealthiest Universities 
in the world, invite the flames by every feature of their con- 
struction. But it is in vain to try to move the sluggish guardians 
of this more than national property. The new pom at Cam- 
bridge is ceiled with a lath-and-plaster mimicry of vaulting. 
All the efforts of a curator to whose devotion Oxford is incal- 
culably indebtec have failed to obtain protection for the world- 
famous stores of the Bodleian. 

Educated men who pass that Library or the Abbey at West- 
minster must often think, with a union of pride and reverence, 
how large a portion of English and of universal history, in the form 
either of record or of relic, is laid up within those w Let them 
add to the reverence with which they re these sanctuaries, and 
to the pride they take in them as Englishmen, another feeling—a 
sense of humiliation, not unmixed with wrath, that an hour's 
neglect or a minute’s wilfulness may at once and for ever do for 
Abbey and Library what Omar is said to have done for the 
Museum of Alexandria. Nor should they forget that, wherever 
they see one of those t churches which are the glory of 
European capitals, a similar holocaust is preparing. Every day, 
in France and England, we hear of vast sums devoted, not 
always under the guidance of skilful or sympathetic hands, to 
the restoration of Cathedrals. At this moment, the Chapter 
of St. Paul’s is aj ing for aid to decorate Wren’s master- 
work. The Abbey received lately several gifts from private 
liberality. We would suggest, with all respect, that a truer 
liberality and a wiser prudence would have dispensed for a time 
with the glass of Munich and the mosaics of M. de Triqueti 
ordered for St. Paul’s, and with the pulpit of Messrs. Scott and 
Philip in the Abbey, till the structures themselves, by the substi- 
tution of metal for wood in the roof and dome, should have been 
put into some decent state of security. The intention of these 
decorations, however small the confidence we may have in their 
effect, is at least good; but surely the first step of the promoters 
should be their safety. At any rate we venture to press this, 
before the restoration of the Chapter House, upon Dr. Stanley and 
his colleagues. It is a case of what, in the old French Assembly, 
used to be proclaimed as Urgency. 

National treasures are sometimes also lost to us in another 
way. We have hitherto noticed the destruction effected by chance, 
by servants, and by workpeople. But we should not do Justice to 
cur subject if we passed over in silence the losses due, in another 
way, to trustees and curators. This is an unpleasant chapter. 
Those who are at any time brought to book for the neglect, or par- 
tiality, or jobbing with which they may at times a wah ister the 
trusts committed to them, fill the air with the clamour of injured 
officialism. There is, however, no other way of correcting these 
only too human elements of human ent. We cannot 
aflord to wait till uupleasant disclosures are only heard by grand- 
children or successors. It is now of no use to complain that, some 
thirty yearssince, the National Gallery failed to obtain the famous 
Kiafiael “ Alba” Madonna from the Solly collection, and let it go 
(to be burned) within the Palace of the Hermitage; but it may 
not be wholly unprofitable to draw attention to more recent 
instances of official blundering and negligence. With this view 
we have now to speak, It will be remembered that we had 
of things within the British Museum, where, with a coarse and 
curious disregard to scientific remonstrances, an appointment 
had been filled up in the Entomological department. We 
did not write with any idea of correcting an eyil already 


fixed and petrified by official sanction, It was not likely 
that strictures, however well merited, should undo what the 
appeal of the respected curators concerned had failed to prevent 
e dictator of the Museum from doing. We are, however, sorry 
to find, by a rumour now carrent in art circles, that public in- 
terests are not yet treated with po regard in Great R 
Street. It is known to cormoisseurs that, in the item of ancient 
engraved gems, our collection ranks very far below the standard 
which in many other points it has reached. It is known also 
that in no branch of art are recent counterfeits more common, 
and, consequently, evidence of fact to the antiquity of ob- 
jects more valuable. An attempt was oe y made 
t year to remedy this blank in the national treasure- 
house. At a price which subsequent facts prove to have 
been extremely fhoderate, a private gentleman offered to the 
Museum a celebrated collection of ancient gems, the importance of 
which may be conjectured from the circumstance that this single 
"source furnished more than half the illustrations to the well-known 


peculiar value of the collection lay, as we infer from Mr. King’s ~ 
| notices, not only in the extrao variety in style and 

_ which the series (above 1,500 stones) exhibited, but also in the 
fact that a large portion of it had been gathered by a German mer- 
chant of the sixteenth century, and catalogued shortly afterwards in. 
one or two publications. It will be seen how iarly desirable 
the union of these two conditions rendered the collection for a 


| book which Mr. King published two years ago on the my mg The 


| national museum, for the true purposes of which a complete exhi- 
| bition of the history of an et, and a certificate of genuineness, are 
And, 


to complete the case, the existi 
gems in the Museum comprise some very fine comparatively isola’ 
specimens, which would have acquired more than double value 
when seen, as it were, in their natural order by the completion of 
the long series of ancient art to which they belong. 
Our readers will anticipate the dénouement of the tale. The 
collection, after a long delay, was curtly refused. The owner, we 
presume from annoyance, at once disposed of it to a dealer, who is 
understood to have made, by fair sale, piecemeal, to those who. 
had taste and knowledge to appreciate ancient ‘a more than 
double profit by the transaction. The identity of the series has 
thus perished, and with it one more link in the history of man- 
kind. Rumour has reported the reasons which were given at the 
meeting at which this unfortunate decision was e. They 
appear to have been just such reasons as naturally would accom- 
pany a etermination to throw away national treasures. We 
do not, however, think it needful to record them. The loss has 
been incurred, and it will be seen that it is beyond remedy. But 
the moral remains, and we cannot shrink from giving it. This 
decision, it is no secret, practically lay with two of the governing 
staff, The claims of these gentlemen to public respect do not 
require discussion. Mr. Panizzi’s zeal for the enlargement of 
the Library, even if it be that zeal which is said to be not 
according to knowledge, has done some real service to the 
country. This service 1s, — rather beyond ordinary 30 
ciation. But he has also earned the lasting gratitude of all those 
young persons who meet daily to study novels, or to bg 
for a competitive examination, within the dome which will 
be his greatest, it not his best, title tofame. Mr. Newton, if not 
hitherto so successful in his dealings with literature, will be 
remembered through his share in exhuming some fragments of the 
Halicarnassian Mausoleum. Such high officers neither require nor 
would value our eulogies. Being, from the constitution of the 
Museum, practically irresponsible, they may believe themselves 
also quite befond the of public criticism. Yet we must 
add—and with reference not merely to the transaction above 
noticed—that a gentle protest should not be wanting from the 
organs of popular opinion if national interests are at any time 
compromised, or what might haye been national treasures lost 
through this irresponsibility. In private life we are only amused 
at the personal vanity which can see value nowhere but in its 
own acquisitions. We say, itis the natural foible of collectors, 
Or a collector may be by a spirit of crenmenetng and 
dictatorial exclusiveness, and then we wonder that familiarity 
with literature has not given a more liberal turn to the mind than 
that which might (and, in this case, with peculiar appropriateness) 
be expressed by the adage, “nothing like leather.” But it isa 
serious evil that such narrowing views should i the full 
development of what ought to be a Universal Museum. 


of primary importance. 


THEATRICAL DIDACTICS. 


HE advocates of capital punishment generally rest their 
opinion on the assumption, tacit or expr that there 
is no kind of terror so great or so generally felt as the fear of 
death ; and that, consequently, this particular fear is especially 
useful to the legislator, as a powerful auxiliary towards the pre- 
vention of crime. The hypothesis that the fear of being hanged 
will, more than any other emotion, deter a large number of persons 
from the perpetration of acts of which hanging is a probable 
sequence, is moral basis upon which the lows is erected, 
Hogarth, with all his knowledge of human nature, could 
not devise any higher moral theory than is implied in this belief, 
when he warned youth against idleness and cruelty by represent 
that they were but the early stages of a career of which capit 
punishment was the likely termination. Teetotallers have recourse 


| to sanitary arguments and perversions of Scripture when they 
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would inculcate complete abstinence, but even they feel no ob- 
jection to the introduction of a grim apparition of the B panier in 
the hecksrownd of some ugly picture as an extra admonition 
against alcohol. On the other hand, Lord Bacon in one of his im- 
mortal essays makes out very clearly that, notwithstanding the 
universal belief in the potency of the fear of death, there is scarcely 
a ion by which this fear is not frequently overcome. A man 
will nek his life for the sake of love, glory, ambition, rev for 
anything, in short, when his desire to attain a certain end ex- 
ceeded a certain measure. Here, then,is an argument against capital 
punishment when mainly recommended on the above-mentioned 
assumption ; and its advocates must now draw distinctions between 
the fall of a soldier on the battle-field, or even of a duellist under his 
adversary’s fire, and the death of a murderous thief on the scaffold. 
The most powerful preventive against the commission of an act 
is not the fear of mere death, but of death under certain igno- 
minious circumstances. Hogarth, when he showed the idle 
apprentice at Tyburn, and the body of Tom Nero in the dissecting 
room, not only appealed to the fear of death, but also to that of 
disgrace. Thus a feeling which at the first glance appeared to be 
very simple turns out, on examination, to be highly complex. 

In spite of all these considerations and of the recorded exploits 
of innumerable “forlorn hopes,” the broad maxim that the fear 
of death is ob pore save when counteracted by strong religious 
convictions, will readily pass muster among the bulk of persons 
who mainly fill the place of worship and the lecture-room, and 
we have po doubt that it lay at the foundation of at least five 
hundred awakening sermons preached on the occasion of the 
execution of the five pirates. The moral theories of a multi- 
tude are sure to be crude and inaccurate, but nevertheless 
they are tenacious of the popular mind; and if a man wishes 
to look wise in the eyes of a large unthinking public, he 
had better lay down some grand general principle that accords 
with the prejudices of his hearers, and ignore as far as possible 
every Cingeantence Wr which the operation of that principle may 
be impeded or qualified. With the majority of Peenting 
preachers, for instance, the conviction that it is sinful to atten 
theatres is less a moral theory than a positive article of faith; and 
the Independent minister who should venture to assert that 
the stage is less immoral now than in the days of Charles IL, and 
that the dissolution of a long-standing connexion between 
theatrical saloons and prostitution has removed from the pay: 
houses one of the chief causes of offence, would be regarded not 
only as lax, but as heterodox. It is the broad principle of the 
Dissenters that theatres are wicked, and any preacher who attempts 
to explain this principle away must be content to forfeit their good 
opinivn. 

Under certain circumstances, worldly maxims are established 
which, though unconnected with any deep sentiment or strong 
conviction, are thought to be redolent of practical wisdom. The 
assertion of Sir Robert Walpole that every man has his price is still 
cited by many as a compendium of truth, and the speculative 
tendencies of ek gee age have intensified this assertion into 
a sort of cyni belief that no one respects anything but 
money. The stage being the pulpit in which worldly plati- 
tudes are most effectively preached, the author who can 
roundly and repeatedly assert this belief in a satirical comedy 
is sure, if he amuses his audience, of inspiring them 
with a wonderful respect for his shrewdness. This per- 
sonages may be sketched with a feeble hand, but if he can con- 
trive to make them all bow down ostentatiously before the Golden 
Calf, save one disinterested man who comments bitterly on 
their abject nature, it will+be hard to convince a theatrical 
audience that he is not a keen detector of the weaknesses of hu- 
manity. He expounds to them a theory with which they have 
been familiar for years, and which they could as readily have 
expounded to him, but that does not Bass the belief in his 
general acuteness. Indeed, it is not too much to assert that, to a 
mixed public, whether assembled in a church or in a theatre, that 
instructor ap the wisest who really does not instruct his hearers 
at all, but simply echoes their own opinions in language better 
and more pointed than they could themselves command. When 
turbulent Scotch parishioners declare in a body that the minister 

rced upon them by the patron “does not edify,” they do not 
mean to assert that he tells them nothing new, or throws no new 
light on an old subject, but that he does not forcibly embody their 
own long-entertained conyictions. 


Now the popular theory that every one in the nineteenth cen- 
worships money with a devotion unknown to previous ages 
is ostentatious], mulgated in Paul's Retwn, a new comedy 
written by Mr. Watts Phillips, and brought out at the Princess's ; 
and the teachings of the author are accepted with a murmur of 
by the audience because they correspond to 
e crude opinions entertained by an unthinking multitude. The: 
directly appeal to the prof y “knowing” among ind, 
and nothing is more easy than to be “ knowing” in theory, The 
expiant after ’cutenesa has simply to make up his mind that self- 
interest is the only motive of human action, and that prosperous 
wickedness commands more respect than luckless virtue can ever 
hope to attain, and lo! he is already set up with a stock of 
worldly wisdom that will enable him to appreciate whole of 
biting sarcasm, if not to be prominently sarcastic himself,’ “What 
folly to waste time on a profound study of human nature, when 


all that is worthy of the knowing one’s knowledge may be com- | 


prised in a few brief sentences, which the late Mr. They 
could have written within the periphery of a sixpence, and w 
may be committed to memory in a couple of minutes. 
ith the construction and writing of Paul's Return we have no 
ial fault to find. The story of a merchant, naturally high- 
rincipled, but tempted in an unlucky moment to appropriate to 
is own uses & sum placed in his hands for the benefit of an 
orphan girl, is told with a great deal of power. If the erri 
gentleman dishonestly retains the moneys, he exposes their rightf 
and interesting owner to a life of poverty and humiliation. If he 
does the correct thing, and awe e spoil, he sacrifices the 
happiness of his daughter, since : — only oo funds 
n for this honest o i towing her upon & 
relation. The knot is cleverly tied and untied, and the character 
of the merchant is effectively developed. The dialogue, too, is 
pointed, without that perpetual strain after brilliancy which is so 
painfully ptible in some of Mr. Phillips's earlier works. 

With piece then, as a piece, we find no fault. 
Simply as a well-dramatized story, well put upon the stage, it 
merits success, But we cannot admire the didactic position 
assumed by the author, although we are by no means sure that, in 

ing it, he does not show that he is wise in his generation. 
He obviously thinks that he is giving a valuable lesson, and the 
audience believe that they are very ably taught. When the 
personage called Paul returns from California, the belief that he is 
wealthy causes a troop of hungry relatives to throng around him, 
but they are immediately repelled by the proof that he is poor. 
The humble orphan girl is treated with scorn, but directly her 
fortunes are ch: by the restitution of her property those who 
were the foremost to insult are the readiest to pay abject homage. 
Money, money, money, is the sole object of the world’s adulation. 
This is the proposition which the author would enforce by means 
of incident, character, speech, and repartee ; and the few characters 
who are exceptional to the general rule stand out in virtuous 
contrast to the normal Englishman, as the Huron of Voltaire by 
his caperice lustre renders more striking the depravity of surround- 

uropeans. 

Now, after all, is there any truth in the opinion that the love 
of money is a particular characteristic of the present age, or that 
there ever was an in which it would not yield as readily as 
the fear of death to the counter-pressure of another passion? To 
the fathers of grown-up sons the on source of uneasiness is 
that their offspring will, on the one hand, throw away the money 
they have already got, and, op the other, meget the toil necessary 
for the accumulation of more. The man who loves money for its 
own sake is @ decidedly exceptional character, and if his love 
becomes intense to an inordinate degree, he is as a sort of 
monomaniac, whose death, when it takes place, will be recorded by @ 
newspaper in which probably he will be ranked with 
Elwes and ver. As for the men who love riches as means to 
an end, they fall into as many categories as there are goals to 
human aspirations. Money is requisite to the parish benefactor 
who builds a church, to the model Paterfamilias who gives a first- 
class education to a large family, to the gay and convivial soul 
who delights his lady friends with his superb balls and his 
gentlemen friends with his exquisite dinners, to the patron of art 
who purchases the productions of the painter and the sculptor, and 
tothe morose voluptuary who sauts himself up in a very i 
pontine pages by costly houris. But to say that all these persons 
are mainly actuated by a love of money would be as pail on to 
affirm that the people who crowd a great railway-station, each 
with some different object in view, are simply tempted by the 
pleasure of riding in the carriages. Gaming indeed looks, at the 
tirst glance, like a passionate love of money carried to a suicidal 
gamester plays for e rather of excitement profit, 
while the dishonest gamester needs money for one of the many 
ends for which money is requisite, and, Tike other swindlers, is 
unscrupulous as to the means of obtaining it. 

Again, when we satirize the world for adulating people in 

ity, what do we really mean? Prosperity in the abstract 
is not worshi but the prosperous man is sought on account of 
the possible it that may be derived from him by the seekers. 
Dives, who locks ae his money in safe investments, capitalizes 
his interest, and is known to be a man who can say “no” without 
flinching, will scarcely count more worshi than Lazarus 
who has run his fortune. The of life is 
enough to the majority of civilized ind, and those who travel 
upon it naturally to those who may possibly afford them a 
helping hand, rather than to those who cannot even _ them- 
selves. If we wanted to find our way to the Boulevart S 
we should a wap of Paris, not a map of London, even 
though we knew that the vendor of the former was a monster 
of wickedness, and the vendor of the latter the most estimable of 


In the eyes of i the dramatist never 
teacher. He has not the space accorded to the novelist for the 
exposition and proper qualification of some grand ethical principle, 

he is called upon to gratify a mixed multitude the majority 
of which cannot a iate theoretical niceties. Senin heat 
necessarily deals im platitudes which have been inconsiderately 
accepted by & sort of universal suffrage, but which are of most 


dubious validity in the estimation of the thinking few. It is true 
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that the dramatist who understands the proper uses of his art ma: 
work upon feelings in a manner conducive to some moral ye | 
but the worst enemies of the stage never so completely misunder- 
stand its purpose as those injudicious friends who contend that it 
isa of morals. 


REVIEWS. 


WORDS AND PLACES.* 

oe book naturally reminds one of Miss Yonge’s History of 

Christian Names, and, on the whole, the two may fairly go side 
by side. Mr. Taylor’s book, however, is by no means so pleasantly 
written as Miss Yonge’s; its arrangement is not so , and it 
does not go so near to exhausting its own subject. In point of 
accuracy of detail the two are much on a level; a great deal of 
really good matter is disfigured by mistakes here and there. 
Perhaps Mr. Taylor’s mistakes are not much more numerous or 
much more important than Miss Yonge’s; but they strike one 
more, partly because his way of writing is more pretentious, partly 
because we naturally and fairly judge a lady by a less severe 
standard than that by which we judge a Reverend M.A. Still, 
after all deductions, Mr. Taylor has produced a really useful book, 
and one which, like Miss Yonge’s, stands alone in our language. 
Though we think his arrangement might be improved, he has 
brought together a great mass of facts and references which are 
not to be found, as far as we know, in any other English book, 
and he has thrown light on several very interesting subjects of 


inquiry. 

Te Mr. Taylor intends his book for a complete treatise on local 
nomenclature or on European local nomenclature, it is strange that 
he should take so little notice as he does of either Greece or Italy. 
No separate portion of the work is devoted to either; they come 
in only for incidental mention here and there. Of the ancient 
nomenclature of Greece Mr. Taylor says next to nothing ; of the 
modern nomenclature he says a little more, but still not in any con- 
nected shape. Yet surely Greek nomenclature of both periods is 
among the most interesting fields of inquiry which the whole 
subject opens. The nomenclature of Greek places, like the nomen- 
clature of Greek men, falls into two great periods. The later 
names of both classes are intelligible at first sight; the meanings 
of the earlier ones are doubtful and obscure. Some may 
doubtless be explained by the existing Greek lan ; but 
the explanation lies rather below the surface; it does not 
force itself upon Gy? mind as it = ~ other = 
Amphipolis, Neapolis, Antigoneia, ‘or themselves; Athens, 
Thebes. Sparta, lausible Greek derivations 
may be given’ for some of them, but they are derivations which do 
not strike every one, and which are at least open to dispute. Are 
we, then, to seek their meanings in other Aryan languages? or are 
we to look upon any of them as vestiges of earlier inhabitants, like 
Celtic names in England and Germany? How far, again, did the 
Greeks in colonizing adopt native names, bestow significant Greek 
names, or simply transfer the names of existing Greek places ? 
Instances ses found of all three kinds; but the subject is well 
worth working a little further. Again, have Beotian and Hy- 
poplacian Thebes, Thebes in Egypt, and Thebez in Palestine, 
anything to do with one another? In the modern nomenclature 
of Greece we simply read the modern history of Greece. Besides 
the manifest traces of Roman, Slavonic, Frankish, Venetian, and 
Turkish inroads, we have, legibly written in the local nomencla- 
ture of Peloponnesus, the history of the Hellenic reoccupation after 
the Slavonic occupation. Of these matters, Mr. Taylor passes by 
some altogether, and enters fully into none. When he is accumu- 
lating his list of Axes, Esks, and similar river-names, it is a little 
hard not to find any mention of old father Achelous, or even of 
the unmistakeable Axe of Macedonia :— 


“A£woc, ov im«idvarat 


Mr. Taylor’s principle of arrangement is not ve to follow. 
After he begins with the then 
we come to Arabs, Anglo-Saxons, Northmen, and Celts; after 
which we have more general chapters again, except one which 
is devoted to the “ Street-names of London.” It follows that the 
main portion of Mr. Taylor's labours is devoted to the local nomen- 
clature of England and of countries closely connected with England. 
He has undoubtedly brought out one or two points of some con- 
uence—sometimes, we are tempted to think, of more con- 
uence than Mr. Taylor himself quite perceives. For instance, he 
points out the fact, which we do not remember to have ever before 
seen mentioned, that in the extreme North of England the Saxon 
form -chester in local names reappears, beyond the series of Anglian 
(or Danish) -casters. This may point to very important conse- 
uences. If Mr. Taylor can establish the existence of early 
y anaes settlement to the north of the Angles, it will explain 
one or two puzzling things. It will at once show why the 
Northern as well as the Western Celts call the English 
Saxons. It will do so far more satisfactorily than can be 
done by bringing forward any mere passing incursions on 
the part of Saxon rer is the only explanation that has 
hitherto presented itself. It will also explain the mysterious 


* Words and Places; or Etymological Illustrations of Hi Ethnology, 
and Geograplty. By the Rev. Ynortaplon M.A. London Cambridge : 
Macmillan & Co. 1864. 


| from the following 


description of Wearmouth.as “ Coenobium in Saxonié (Bede, Life 
of Benedict, § 19)” —“Saxonia” being otherwise a strange ex- 
ge for England at all, and strangest of all for Northumberland. 

. Taylor, however, uses the word Saxon in a e way, as when 
he calls Huntingdonshire “ purely Saxon.” Anybody would think 
that the “English” were a fresh in- 
vading horde, quite diflerent from the “Saxons,” and whose 


| settlement was of later date than that of the Danes:— 


The Isle of AxHoLME or AXELHOLME, in Lincolnshire, is now joined to 
the main land by a wide tract of rich cornland. The name shows that it has 
been an island during the times of the Celts, Saxons, Danes, and English. 
The first syllable Ax is the Celtic word for the water by which it was sur- 
rounded. “The Saxons added their word for island to the Celtic name, and 
called it Axey. A neighbouring village still goes by the name of Haxry. 
The Danes added holm, the Danish word for island, to the Saxon name, and 
the English have corrupted Axeyholme into Axelholme, and contracted it 
into Axholme, and have finally prefixed the English word Isle. 


So what can be meant by calling the great forest of Sussex a 
anne forest” ? What is the meaning of such a sentence as 

is P— 

The great deficiency of bridges is still more forcibly impressed upon us 
when we remember that while the names of so many towns present the 
suflix ford, there are only a very few which terminate in bridge. We have 
‘TunsripGr, WEYBRIDGE, UXBRIDGE, STOCKBRIDGE, CAMBRIDGE, and a 
few more which stand on small and easily-bridged streams. But in all these 
cases the English form of the suffix seems to show the comparatively modern 
date of the erection, and names like Brixton, which take a Saxon form, are 
extremely rare. 


Mr. Taylor seems to have forgotten Briegstow, now Bristol. But 
the point we have to remark upon is this silly way of usin 
“ Saxon” as a chronological term as opposed to “ English,” whic 
we are quite prepared for in ignorant and slovenly writers, but 
not in one mig! or to so much ethnological precision as Mr. 
Taylor does. e following passage is really offensive :— 


But the extravagances of Geoffrey of Monmouth, or the more recondite 
myths of Grecian history, concern us less nearly than the eponymic names 
which fill the earlier pages of Beda and the Saxon Chronicle. These nar- 
ratives are still rega as historical by the great mass of half-educated 
Englishmen, who seem to have hardly a conception that, in the ordi 
school histories of England, the chapter “On the Arrival of the Saxons 
relates the deeds of personages who, in all probability, have only an 
eponymic existence. 


-educated le,” in Mr. Taylor’s know nothi 
about the Chronisle what is in it. Itis half-edus 
cated le,” in another sense, who are most likely to despise it. 
Mr. Taylor goes on a little way further to say :— 


Again, Carissrooxke, in the Isle of Wight, was anciently written Wiht- 
gara-byrig. Respecting the etymology of this name there can be little doubt. 
Wiht is a corruption of Vectis, the Roman name of the island. The inhabi- 
tants of the island would be called Wiht-ware, and the chief town of the 
island would be called Wiht-gara-byrig, “ the burgh of the men of Wight,” 
just as Canterbury, or Cant-wara-byrig, is “ the burgh of the men of Kent.” 

ut when the Saxon Chronicle asserts that Wiht-gara-byrig was the burgh 
of a Saxon chief named Wihtgar, who was buried there, we can entertain no 
doubt that the name of Wihtgar, like that of Port, is eponymic. 


At the bottom of the page is an ominous reference to what Mr. 
Taylor himself elsewhere calls the “dangerous” writings of Dr. 
Latham. But, be it Latham or be it Taylor, “ Wihtgarabyrig” 
and “Cantwarabyrig” are not words of the same formation, still . 
less if we take the form “ Wihtgaresbyrig,” which the modern 
form Carisbrooke shows to be the more accurate. Wihtgar may be 
historical or not, but there is nothing improbable in his story. 
He and his father Stuf reigned in Wight as the vassals of their 
uncle Cerdic, and the eg - chief may very well-have taken 
his name from his island. thégatesbyrig is no more impossible 
than Ladwinesbyrig, which nobody doubts. But it is too absurd 
when Mr. Taylor goes on:— 

But we should undoubtedly be wrong were we to extend our scepticism to 
some other cases. For instance, we read in a later and more historical por- 
tion of the Saxon Chronicle, that King Harthacnut drank himself to death 
at a feast which Osgod — one of the great nobles of Wessex, gave in 
his house at Lambeth to rate the marriage of his daughter Gytha with 
Tovi the Proud. In this case there is a very high probability that the. 
i suburb of CrapHam takes its name from the ham of the Saxon 


“ A later and more historical portion!” when the account of 
Harthacnut in the Chronicle is undoubtedly contemporary. But 
be it observed that there is nothing about Osgod Clapa and his 
daughter (still less about Clapham) in the Chronicle. We do not. 
mean to throw any doubt on the story, for it is in Florence, but a 
man should know what is in one book and what is in another, As 
a general rule, Mr. Taylor, notwithstanding his long list of works. 
consulted, rather fights shy of original authorities, For several 
facts which he might have found in the Chronicle, he refers, of 
all books in the world, to Mr. St. John’s Four Conquests, In 
co place he even stoops as low as Dr, Liddell’s History of 
me. 

Mr. Taylor has gathered together some very interesting details 
as to the prevalence of Teutonic names in some parts of Picardy 
and Artois. From this he wishes to establish some special con- 
nexion between this district and the opposite coast of Britain. 
But are these names any more than a very natural extension of 
the local nomenclature of Flanders, which is just of the same kind ? 
Mr. Taylor seems throughout to live in bondage to the modern 
map. He gives us a map of France, with its full Napoleonic 
boundary, Savoy and all, marking where Teutonic names occur, 
He tells us, with great simplicity, that “ the shuded district is full 
of names of the pure German type”; “they cluster most thickly 
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f the old province of Lorraine.” “The shaded district ” is no 
ither than what once was Elsass, then Alsace, now Upper and 
uower Rhine. 

Mr. Taylor, in his zeal against the Chronicle and its contents, 
tries to upset the received version of the settlement of Britain by 
pingies, ons, and Jutes, by showing that other Teutonic tribes 
took part in the conquest. The fact is indisputable; Procopius 
mentions the Frisians in Britain, and Mr. Taylor is perfectly right 
in bringing up such names as Frankley and Frisby. But all this 
in no way upsets the received account. All great national migra- 
tions draw along with them detachments of other tribes besides 
the principal one which gives its name to the main settlement. So 
& certain number of Franks, Swabians—anybody that Mr. Taylor 
pleases—may very likely to have come into Britain along with 
the Angles and Saxons, But the fact that special settlements bear 
their names proves how few they were. A Frank settlement 
was something remarkable and took its name accordingly. 
So in the purely Anglian and Danish districts, we find a 
few Saxtons, s, and similar names; doubtless there 
a Saxon settlement was something equally remarkable. But that 
Franks and Swabians contributed no important element to the 

pulation of England is clear from the simple fact that our 

guage is, and always has been, Low-Dutch and not High- 
Dutch. Frisians are another matter; they are Low-Dutch abe, 
and Mr. Taylor ag | give us as many of them as he pleases. 

Elsewhere Mr. Taylor, though he speaks of Dr. Latham as 
dangerous, has been led away by him into planting Scandinavian 
colonies in Pembrokeshire and other parts of South Wales, for 
which there is no evidence whatever. Dr. Latham mistook 
Tenby, a purely Celtic name identical with that of Denbigh in 
North Wales, fora Danish -by. Mr. Taylor improves upon this, and 
tells us that Tenby is Daneby! We at first thought that Mr. 
Taylor had simply mistaken the Flemings of Pembroke and 
Glamorgan for Northmen, but it seems that he makes a distinc- 
tion between them and his own imaginary settlement. Thus, of 
the Teutonic names in Pembrokeshire—Haroldston, Williamston, 
and the like—in whose formation we can see no difference whatever, 
Mr. Taylor tells us that Haroldston is a Norse and Williamston a 
Flemish settlement ; moreover that Williamston means Williams- 
town, but that Haroldston is not Harold’s town but Harold’s stone. 
This is too subtle for us, As usual, a colony of Flemings may have 
embraced some men of other races, and, as usual too, many names 
and forms which Mr. Taylor marks as distinctively Danish are 
simply common to Danish and English. Hubberston, which Mr. 
Taylor oddly forms from Hubba, is plainly from Hubert. Again, 
among distinctly Scandinavian names he puts the Worms Head, 
though the form of the name is distinctively non-Scandinavian ; 
to the Orms Head in North Wales he has of course a perfect right. 

There are some odd things scattered up and down through the 
book. Thus Mr. Taylor attributes some of the Teutonic names in 
modern France to the fact that “Charlemagne transported into 
France a vast multitude of Saxons.” For once Mr. Taylor gives 
us two real original references; but, on turning to them, we 
simply find that these Saxons were taken ix Franciam, which, 
in the language of Charles’ age, may mean somewhere close 
to Paris, but may also mean somewhere close to Frankfort. 
The odd division of Sussex into Rapes—a puzzling a pear- 
ance of a seemingly Scandinavian word in a purel, ow 
kingdom—is, according to Mr. Taylor, “a nenaiel of the 
violent transference of landed property by the Conqueror.” 
By “the Conqueror” we presume that Mr. Taylor, like other 

ple, means William the tard, who, we must remind him, 
Fad uite forgotten his ancestors’ Danish. By way of etymology, 
Mr. Taylor tells us (p. 237) that the name Rochester contains the 
Celtic root ross or ros, Did he never see the form Hrofesceaster, or 
the common signature of the Bishop, Roffensis? In the same page 
the Canton of Graubiindten (the Grisons, the Grey ees has 
its first syllable gravely derived from the Celtic craig, a rock! In 
. 276 Mr, Taylor implies that the name of Lidge (Liittich, Luyk, 
odium, Leuci) has, like Leicester, something to do with legions. 
This is indeed being in bondage to one’s French map. The German 
Diet comes (p. 309) from diet (pidd), 1 Now the word Diet 
is not German at all; the old name is 4 queen Landtag, 
just as may Soouee ; this became in Latin Dieta, whence the usual 
Frew and English forms. The plain English word meeting, the 
verbal substantive of the verb to meet, is, we are told, “ properly 
the mot thing” (p. 311). Mr. Taylor, speaking of corruptions of 
names, says ; — 

Keni.wortn is written Killingworth by Shakspeare and Marlowe. 
Kenilworth was a very ancient hunting-seat, and the transformetion of the 
pesneg is probably due to a supposed reference to the kennels of the hunting 
pack. 

Mr, Taylor here peony ea matters. If the castle belonged to 
Robert Dudley, it also belonged to Simon of Montfort, and te is 
written Kili by Shakspeare and Marlowe, it is written 
Kenilworth by Walter of Hemingburgh, Nicholas Trivét, Wil- 
liam Rishanger, and Matthew Paris. Switzerland (p. 418) is 
not at all analogous to Poland. Poland, as Mr. Taylor truly 
says, is a corruption of Polen or Polayn, but Switzerland is a 
perfectly correct formation, and the form Schweizerland, though 
much less common than Schweiz, is known in the country. 
Tn p, 455 Mr. Taylor seems to have taken Dr. Maitland’s joke 
about ‘penny-royal” quite seriously, “Penny is perhaps the 
diminutive of the Celtic pen, a head.” Penny, course, is 
the same as pfennig; what pfennig is, is another matter. “The 
word doidvg [the accent is Mr. Taylor’s] is probably derived 


from the Aédozec, a subject race of Thessaly” (p. 464), and villain 
and vile, palpable Romance words, are made to come from *“ the 
Anglo-Saxon vealh,” meaning of course wealh. Whatever may be: 
the origin of the queer legend of Guy of Warwick and the Dun. 
Cow, we cannot believe that it is “a misunderstood tradition of his: 
conquest of the Dena gau, or Danish settlement in the neighbour- 
hood of Warwick.” The following statement contains more mis- 
takes than there are lines:— 

On Brent Knoll near Athelney in Somersetshire, is a camp which tradition 

ascribes to Alfred, and near the foot of the hill stands the village of BaTTLE- 
BURY. . 
Brent Knoll is not near Athelney. Battlebury is not a village, but 
amound; nor is it near either Brent Knoll or Athelney. Lastly 
we have a bit of mythology which would amaze Professor Max 
Miiller or Mr. G. W. Cox :— 


Again, we are told that the Danaides, beloved and pursued by Apollo, 
were condemned to carry water in broken urns to fill a bottomless vessel. 
This myth receives a beautiful interpretation as an esoteric exposition of a 
natural phenomenon, if we interpret the ancient gloss dun, as meaning water. 
We then see that the Danaides, the daughter of Dan, or water, are the cloud 
nymphs, the mountain mists, chased along the wooded slopes of Tempe by 
Phebus, the sun. They bear water up the mountain side in their broken 
urns of cloud, condemned ceaselessly to endeavour to fill the valley, at the 
bottom of which stands the broken chasm through which the waters of the 
Peneus carry the outpourings of the clouds into the sea. 

Has Mr. Taylor never read the Suppliants of Aischylus or a still 
more familiar ode of Horace? We tly desire to know how 
Pheebus Apollo came to fill the place of the fifty sons of Agyptus, 
and moreover what became of Gods and men when he was so 
itifully murdered on his wedding-night. How, again, came the 
ides to be translated from Argolis to the banks of Peneius? 
We do not know whether “ Dan ” is “ water” or not, but he bas 
certainly here carried out his prophetic character of a serpent in 
the way, having made Mr. Taylor to trip sadly. 

Yet, for all this, there is much stuff in Mr. Taylor’s book. 
The idea is a good one, and it is, in man well carried 
out. But it is only charity both to him his readers to point 
out the blunders in detail which disfigure it. A little more care, 
and a little more turning to original authorities, might make 
something really good out of a second edition, 


MR. TUPPER’S CITHARA.* 
From the vext bowels of my soul 
Lava currents roar and roll, 
Bursting out in torrent wide 
‘Through my crater’s ragged side, 
Rushing on from field to field, 
Till all with boiling stone is sealed, 
And my hot thoughts, in language pent, 
Stand their own granite monument. 
er above terrible lines were the first that presented themselves 
to our view when we opened Mr. Tupper’s new volume at 
random to see what sort of spiritual refreshment he had provided 
for his admirers. Without stopping to inquire why he does not 
make some attempt to control his hot thoughts, if they really 
have the blighti perties attributed to them, or whether it is 
not a little hard that a world which has purchased one bh 
and: nine editions of the Proverbial Phu should have its 
fields laid waste in order that he should erect a monument to him- 
self, we accept the outburst as a declaration of his present con- 
dition, and a statement of his views respecting the mission of a 
pular poet. We have no objection whatever to consider Mr. 
Hupper in the light of a volcano. Indeed, it is from some such point 
of view that we are constrained to regard him. He can never be 
anything more to us than a curious instance of Nature's wilfulness, 
which we may be able partially to explain, but must always wonder 
at, and which is produced by forces and governed by laws altogether 
beyond our control, even in the slightest degree. In the case of any 
other poet, we might not unreasonably hope to reach one here and 
there among his readers, and possibly even to influence them to 
some small extent. But it would be just as reasonable to expect a 
review of Mount Vesuvius to protect the vineyards on the mountain 
side from an eruption as to dream of any remarks of ours on Mr. 
Tupper gaining access to the ——— world. It is not, theve- 
fore, exactly as a book or a contribution to literature that one of 
his productions is to be noticed, but rather as a phenomenon with 
which we have nothing to do, but which may be sutliciently 
interesting, from a scientific point of view, to make it worth our 
while to announce its re-ap ce and describe its general 
t, just as Our Own Correspondent at Naples would do in the 
case of a new crater breaking out. Pa 
Although it cannot in any way affect us, it is pleasant to find 
that, in spite of his portentous premonitory rumb. Me. Tu 
per's present eruption is a very mild one. Submitted to careful 
analysis, his lava currents are found to resemble tepid tea far more 
than boiling stone, and, instead of rushing from field to field, they 
on the whole fiow as placidly as the Regent’s Canal. He veils us 
in another that “it might be death his yearnings to 
control” ; but, as nobody makes any attempt to control them, they 
go off in the gentlest puffs, without in the least hurting him or 
any one else. His description of the poet’s power over nature and 
human nature is tremendous. Song is “a dart by a giant hwied,” 
and it sweeps away all obstacles with “a torrent’s strength.” ‘The 
poet is girt about with power as a king of men, and at his burning 


* Cithara; a Selection from the Lyrics of Martin F. Tupper. London: 
Virtue & Co. 1863. 3 
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spell quakes the solid shore and with surging swell rises ocean’s 
rear, till the people’s will like a storm is: heard, conjured by the 
skill of their poet’s word. Let us be thankful that he contents 
himself with telling us what he can do, instead of doing it— that, 
instead of submerging continents and revolutionizing empires, he is 


with a- cheerful friend 
Of beautiful Nature fond, 
Across the fields our ways to wend, 
And here the calm sweet hours to spend, 
Fishing in Tangley Pond. 
After what he has told us of his potency for good or evil, this 
declaration of his tastes is very reassuring. Samson in the lap of 
Delilah, Hercules at the feet of Omphale, an elephant picking u 
pins, Nasmith’s hammer cracking nuts—none of these suggests suc 
a picture of strength consenting to be weak as Mr. Tupper peace- 
perch-fishing beside a pond. 

The trick is, however, an old one of his, if we remember rightly. 
Even before him, the ingenious Mr. Richardson employed some- 
thing of the same sort, and it still obtains with caravans, wax- 
work shows, and exhibitions of that nature. It consists, in fact, of 
making large and loud declarations outside the booth about what 
is to be seen inside, and leaving all the rest to human simplicity. 
Outside, the giant isrepresented of ificent proportions, and with 
——- in full uniform in vain attempting to shake hands with 

im; and the mermaid is a charming young person with golden 
locks and a silvery green tail. The giant inside proves to be 
a long rickety gentleman in a dressing-gown, and the “ mermaid” 
a combination of a stuiied monkey and a Finnan-haddock. Thus 
it is with Mr. Tupper’s performances. He describes the poct’s 
mission and the poet's might in language that would almost 
terrify us did we not recognise the well-known voice and per- 
ceive the familier features peeping out through the disguise. But 
when he comes to exercise that mission himself and to put out 
his might, all he does is to twaddle tamely about selfishness, cheer- 
fulness, duty, self-reliance, and the like; the same, to use the 
words of our friend Mrs. Gamp, not being expected from the out- 
side picter, where he is painted quite contrairy in a livin state, a 
many sizes larger, and performing beautiful upon the arp. 

We — it is with Mr. Tupper’s readers as with the habitués 
of other displays of the marveiJous. As long as there is any 
external resemblance between the offered and the thing 
given they are satisfied. They take the showman’s word for it, an 
accept his verses as genuine giant’s darts and “song-bursts of the 
soul” of the most superior quality. No doubt they are glad to 

t at any price anyt at all resembli etry that they can 
for of the of the worldly 
is a sore puzzle to excellent people. What bewilders 
them especially is the way profane poets, sueh as Tennyson 
and Browning, have of writing dramatically. They can 
never quite separate the writer from what he writes. They 
have a hazy kind of notion that the sentiments expressed by 
St. Simeon Stylites ave Mr. Tennyson’s own, and that therefore 
the Laureate is deplorably dark as regards the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith; and as for Mr. Browning, he must be utterly 
given over to envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, or 

how could he ever have written his “ Soliloquy of the Spanish 

Cloister” ? Mr. Tupper never mystifies them in this way. - 
the subject what it may, he is always the same—always ‘l upper. 
Even when he attempts to translate a Pagan poet, he contrives by 
means of a few happy touches to make the result all his own. 
We have here a poem called “ The Assurance of Horace,” which the 
assurance of Mr. Tu offers as a trausiation of “ ixegi Monu- 
mentum,” &c. He has achieved, he says,a tower of fame more 
durable than gold, that being the only metal genteel enough for 
admission into these pages. “ Multague pars mei vitabit Libi- 
tinam” is rendered with a neatness that reminds one of the 
Cwtuachian school of poetry :— 

The brighter of me 

Must never die, 

But bafiie Death’s diccree. 


And Horace’s modest claim, in reference to the olium carmen, 
is ingeniously twisted into a statement of Mr. Tupper’s claim 
to be considered the first pious poet of his age and eountry :— 
And chief and first I shall be sung, ; 
‘Though lowly, great in might ; 
To tune my country’s heart aud 
And tune them both aright. 

It is perhaps in gratitude for a ral icacity of i 
which saves the exertion of thinkieg, thet 
allow him to take the most astonishing liberties with theix common- 
sense in minor matters. ‘They accept some exceedingly tough things 
in the way of simile, imagery, and illustration with an entixe 
trustfulness that is very beautiful to witness, and always seem 
ready to swallow the biggest bolus of a metaphor that he can ad- 
minister to them without so much as winking, Like well 
broken-in children, they never dream of inquiring into its nature 
or composition, but take it dowa without a murmur, firmly per- 
suaded that, however made up, it is for their good. No one but a 
man sure of his audience would think of apostrophizing the Crystal 
Palace of 1851 as “Nature’s fair cons ve bride,” simply 
because it was going to be pulled down; or of talking of 
“ Creation’s stirrup cup” sweetening all the past; or of describing 
Silence as a “Chaos-brooding dove.” By the way, the poem 
whieh contains this epithet suggests a method of obtaining an 


The bard addresses 


Mother of Fancy, friend and sister mine. \ 
All inquiries, therefore, touching the breeding of Fancy should for 
the favare be to Mr. in his capacity of 
uncle to Faney, is the most likely person to know all a it. 


answer to a question frequently asked. 


Silenee as— 


Rare is the happiness thus to be raptured 

By your wild whispers, my Fanciful train, 
And be captured 

Inf the soft nets of my beautiful brain. 


Admitting the Tupperism of “raptured” for “ enraptured ”—for 


it will not do to be particular here—this is all plain sailing as far 
as the end of the second line, but a 2 me e diffi- 
culty of conceiving Mr. Tupper in the of a linnet struggling 
If that too hard, all that is 
left to us is to consider happiness as undergoing the of 


being raptured, and to wonder what that may mean. is very 

lexing. 

ut perhaps the sweetest thing in mysteries in the volume is 
the simile made use of to describe the astonishment felt by the 
world in general at the rupture between the Northern and Southern 
States of America. We are told that the world’s countenance 
was— 

Like Jezebel’s face at her casement, 
Strangely dismayed and perplext. 
Of course, in a matter of this sort, Mr. Tupper is an authority whose 
opinion ought to have much weight with all anxious inquirers ; 
but still we cannot see what Jezebel’s face, on the occasion he 
refers to, has to do with the feelings he means to describe. All we 
are told is that “she painted her face, and tired her head, and 
looked out at a window.” Does Mr. Tupper wish us to believe 
that it was dismay that was painted upon her face? Far be it 
from us to pry into the secrets of the Tupperian laboratory, but we 
cannot help thinking that this throws some little light upon the 
mysterious process by which he is enabled to turn out after 
poem and volume after volume as easily as if he had a contract for 
supplying Clapham with so much moral poetry _ annum. The 
lines which follow the two we have quoted run thus: — 
The world looks forth with amazement, ‘ 
Marvelling what’s te come next. 


Now these are so very natural, simple, straightforward, and ob- 
they 


vious, that it is impossible not to susp were made 
first. In that case, “ perplext” would naturally come in as a rh: 

to “uext,” carrying out the idea of amazement. But about 
“amazement ” itself there would be a difficulty, the only rhyme to 
it being “casement.” That, therefore, must be got in | hook or 
crook, and so Jezebel’s face is pressed into the service. We have 
no desire to institute any general comparison between the character 
of Mr. Pecksniff and that of Mr. Tupper, but in one particular it 
must be admitted that these two men have a weakness in 
common. Mr. Pecksniff called his ter a “ playful warbler,” 
not because she was at all vocal, but simply from a habit he had 
“ of using any word that occurred to him as having a good sound, 
and rounding a sentence well, without much care for its meaning. 
And this he did so boldly, and in such an imposing manner, that 
he would sometimes stagger the wisest people with his eloquence, 
aud male them gasp again.” This is precisely what Mr. Tu 
does. In that astounding production of his which he entitles “Our 
Greeting to the Princess ‘thcxandra,” and which he has the co 

to reprint here, there occurs “a el of the very sort Mr. 
Peeksniff was fond of employing, iy does he address the Prin- 
cess as “Thou most welcome Wander’r?” We do not believe 
he can show that any portion of Her Royal Highness’s life 
has been devoted to geographical discovery, and certainly the 
journey from Copenhagen te Windsor, as performed in these days, 
cannot be cited as an instance of wandering. The fact is that, 
like the man in the Arabian Nights whose heart was rent in 
pieces by reason of his abstaining from mentioning the name of 
Allah, Mr. ‘Tupper, as his ode drew to a found that he must 
speak of the Princess by name or die. It was one of those 
yearnings of his which it would have been death to control. It 
was no fault of his if the name was one quod versu dicere non est ; 
though we think it would have been more respectful had he left 
it uncoekneyfied, which he might easily have done by writing 
“Wandrah” instead of “ Wander’r.” The rhyme would have 
been more decent, and the sense just as good. 

The samples we have ae have been taken at haphazard, and 
no doubt we have left far brighter flowers wooledt For, with 
every desire to do our duty to our readers, we consider there are 
limits in the way of labour beyond which we are not called upon 
to go; and to read every line in a fat volume of Tupperic poetry 
is a task which we submit ought not to be demanded of us. 
What we haye vead has reduced us to very much the same state 
as Mr. Tupper’s Jezebel. At the same time, it has diminished 
our wonder at certain social phenomena of occurrence, 
None of the instances of extreme simplicity we meet with in 
the — tradesmen believing the story of a young noble- 
man who has half a bed at Islington while his house in Park 
Lane is being rebuilt—tailors accepting as an eligible customer a 
gentleman who goes with their shopman to an eating-house and 
makes him pay the bill—law students losing their money to Irish | 


who haye wealthy relatives—nothing of this kind, not 
even the belief in spixit-rapping, table-turning, or planet-ruling, 
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seems to us more surprising than that a good number of reasonably 
well-educated and rational persons should go on, year after year, 
absorbing this kind of thing, and believing it to be, not merely 
the best, but the only real poetry of the age, mercly because the 
author contrives to flavour it with “ goodness.” 


THE BOOK OF DAYS. 

7 extent and variety of matter comprised in Mr. Chambers’s 

substantial volumes are such as to male it diffieult to bring 
the book within the compass of any single category or definition 
of the ordinary kind. It embraces so many subjects, and brings 
to bear so many methods of research and stores of information, 
that it appears to claim a place in literature almost entirely to 
itself. It is, in fact, a matter of about equal ease or difficulty 
to define what it is or what it is not. If any one wished 
to get adistinct idea of the nature of the famous treatise De 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, we could hardly direct him to 

hing nearer resembling that comprehensive miscellany than 
this very Book of Days. Besides forming an almanac or ealen- 
dar eclipsing ell previous year-books in point of scale, it may 
be called a kind of encyclopedia, or magazine of useful information, 
upon the widest topics of popular interest. The editor’s design, in 
entering upon his task, could not well have been more compre- 
hensive, if not, it might be thought, pretentious :— 

The Book of Days was designed to consist of—1. Matters connected with 
the Church Kalendar, including the Popular Festivals, Saints’ Days, and 
other Holidays, with illustrations of Christian Antiquities in general ; 
2. Phenomena connected with the Seasonal Changes; 3. Folk-Lore of the 
United Kingdom— namely, Popular Notions and Observances connected 


with ‘Times and Seasons; 4. Notable Events, Biographies, and Anecdotes 


connected with the Days of the Year; 5. Articles of Popular Archeology, 
of an entertaining character, tending to illustrate the progress of Civiliza- 
tion, Manners, Literature, and Ideas in these kingdoms; 6. Curious, 
Fugitive, and Inedited Pieces. 

Now, however, that profession is at length merged in perform- 
ance, and the work which first came out in a serial form stands 
complete in two handsome volumes, it will be oe no more 
than fair to the indefatigable compiler to say that he has kept faith 
with the public. No subscriber will probably be found to complain 
that he has not had his money’s worth, and there will be few new 
readers who will not acknowledge that, as they finger the ample 
close-printed pages, something novel or striking catches the eye at 
every turn, or old and familiar topics are set in a new and fresher 
light. As acompendium of popular antiquities, it bears, in point 
of fulness, accuracy, and finish, the same ratio to such earlier 
manuals as those of Fosbroke, Hone, or Brand as the classic dic- 
tionaries of Dr. Smith bear to the Adam, Crombie, or Lempriére of 
ageneration ago. Far from discouraging the “ progressive spirit of 
the age "—a disclaimer which no one acquainted with the writer’s 
antecedents will consider necessary—while “conversant chiefly 
with that of the past” the moral purpose of the book has been to 
“ temper it with atlectionate feelings towards what is poetical and 
elevated, honest and of good report, in the old national life,” and 
to kindle and keep alive that spirit of patriotism which tends to 
national “unity, peace, and prosperity.’ 

Tt would, of course, have been wholly out of keeping with the 
pnece of a work designed for popular reading, and intended to 

d amusemeat with instruction, to affect too abstruse or 
technical a style, particularly in those portions which relate to 
matters of science. In the prefatory passages, for instance, which 
appropriately open the way by speaking of time and its divisions 
natural aad artificial, the seasons, modes of computation, and so 
forth, these is suflicient precision to raise the book above the 
twaddle that is too often talked about these so-called mysteries, 
while escaping the pedantry which makes these things insuifer- 
able to the simple and the young. There isa capital history of 
diferent writtea and priuted Almanacs, from that ascribed to 
Ptolemy and described by Delambre downwards. The rude 
old Clog 4 5, said to have come into England with 
our Danish invaders, is also described, and its quaint system 
of symbols made clear by the aid of an excellent wood- 
eut. The most ancient almanacs of which Lalande could find 
express mention were those of Solomon Jarchus, about the middle 
of the twelfth century, The Savilian library at Oxford has a MS. 
copy of the almanac of Petrus de Dacia, published about the year 
1300, the writer being supposed to have the homo Ne arg 
“man of the signs,” so common in later almanaes, From Oxford, the 


seat of British acienco during the middle ages—mixed as that | 54 there is @ whole 


science was with astrology, alchemy, and other branches of occult 
or mystical learning—emanated the standard almanacs, such as that 
of John Somers, written in 1380, and that of Nicholas de 
Lynna, published in 1386. The tirst almanac printed in Europe 
was probably the Kalendarium Novum of Regiomontanus, calcu- 


lated for the three years 1475, 1494, and 1513, issued at Buda, | 


and sold for ten crowns of gold. ‘The earliest known to have been 
yous in England was the Shepherd's Kalendar, translated from 

e French, and printed by Richard Pynson in 1497. The deri- 
vation of the word Almanac seems destined to remain a crur to 
syuckgew. Mr. Chambers, however, is scarcely to be followed 
when he gives in his adhesion to Verstigan’s circuitous mode of 
tuacing the word to the stick carved with the lunar changes called 
by our Saxon forefathers a/-mon-aghi—to wit, “ observation of the 
moans.” 


The Book of Days. Edited by Robert. Chambers. 2 Londos 
and Edinburgh : W. and R. Chambers, 1864. 


To wanderthrough month after month of the material secumulated 
here is like a visit to those seemingly interminable ranges where the 
inviting to the critical palate, pressed from grapes ivers hues, 
various in fragrance, body, and richness. We have only to tap 
one or other substantial tieree or hogsheed at random m order 
to behold the generous wine of knowledge start forth. We tusn, 
for instance, to the Ides of March. Here, of course, we are at 
| Once on classie ground. No one needs to be reminded of the 
_tragical catastrophe which has ever since attached a sinister 
character to that ominous day on which the fortunes of the 
civilized world underwent a revolution. It might be thought 
almost superfluous in the present work to recount at length the 
prodigies and portents which vainly warned great Cmsar of his 
tall. But if every schoolboy knows, or is expected to know, these 
things, it is not everybody or even every well-read scholar who can 
pretend to have been equally crammed up in a score of additional 
matters which Mr. Chambers’s industry has connected with those 
_ same twenty-four hours, It may not interest many, perhaps, not 
| of the class of striet hagiologists, to learn that this day is sacred 
| to the memories of “St. Abraham, Bishop of Mesopotamia, and 
| St. Mary his niece, as well as to Zachary, Pope in the eighth 
century, and St. Lueretia, of Cordova, virgin and martyr in 
| the year 859." Yet to some even among those experts in legend- 
| ary and izeval lore there may be something new in the history 
| of Longinus—styled in early French Longinas, or Longis, and in 
| old ish Longens—one of the most po personages of the 
| Golden d and other repertories of middle-age tradition. He 
_was “the centurion who was converted by the signs that aecom- 
panied the Crucifixion, and the same individual, say some, 
with the soldier who with a spear pierced the dead Saviour’s 
_ side.” This man was “said to have been blind,” though, to a 
| Scotch mind nationally prone to “ doot the facks,” we are not sur- 
_ prised to find that “how a blind man came to be made a centurion 
| is not quite clear.” When ordered by Pontius Pilate to pierce the 
body, “the blood, according to the story, ran down into his eyes, 
and miraculously bis sight.” But more historical times 
| contribute their quota of interest to the account of these classic 
| Ides. On this day were born Jacques Barbeyrae, the famous 
| jurist and moralist of Lausanne, and Andrew Jackson, the 
| American General and President; and on the same day died, 
| beside men of lesser mark, Dr. Theodore Mayerne, identified 
some with the Dr. Caius of the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
_ Cardinal Mezzofanti, the unequalled linguist, and Captain Sir 
| Samuel Brown, the engineer of the Brighton chain-pier, all of 
| whom come in for succinct biographical notices. 
The death of Cesar, introducing the question whether the 
dying words of the great emperor were Greek or Latin, leads 
| naturally to a curious collection of the “last words” of illus- 
| trious men in eral, some three score or more im number, 
| There must have been no slight pains taken to string together 
| these multifarious reading. Philosophers of an 
| induetive turn might u such expressions as these 
| something of a general lew on subject of the expiring action 
| of the vital forces. To the editor himself they seem, indeed, to 
_ have suggested little beyond two obvious refleetions—tirst, that they 
| are “in many cases trivial, in some surprisingly so” ; secondly, 
that there is usually a great “calmness and absence of strong 
sensation at the last moment.” There is nothing to cause surprise 
| im either cireumstance. These are moments in which, of all 
_ others, men are least inclined to self-display, and least under the in- 
_ fluence of those motives from which sprig much of the 
| or the achievements that the jealous sense of mankind consents to 
| recognise as exceptionally great or heroic. Yet there is eno 
| even in these weaker or less studied efforts of the mind er 
| im the majority of cases, to form an index of no slight truth to 
_ the deeper, because unconscious, characteristics of the man. The 
| dying injunction of Socrates to Crito to pay their debt of a cock 
to Eseculapius is a touch of nature as our ideal 
| image of the 
| brated “Remember” of Charles I. is move impressi 


| upon that monarch’s character, though still in periect heepi 
with the sadate digni 
— nothing common did or meau, ~~ 
Upon that memorable scene. 
mental and mora) portrait and 
tife-long history in the last injunction of his ecasy-natured liber~ 
| time son not to “let poor Nelly starve.” So the ruling passion 
| of studied politesse was strong in death when it ted 
| Chesterfield to spend his last breath in the order “Give 
a chair!” The summit of phil 
| kind, half-cymic, half-Sybarite, in which the genius of France 
added a fresh pi i 


more enthusiustic temperament are seen with a burst 
of theiz easier glow im the parting rapture of iainsborough— 
“ We are all going to heaven, and Vandyke is of the company.” 
The bt. which hangs over the exact form of the last words of 
Pitt obscures, to some. extent, the light whieh they might be 
takem to thauw upon that statesman’s unconscious habits of tho 

Bus whether they ware,“ My country, oh ! bow I love "—or 


4 == —— = 
. 
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3 
With more periect grace or case th im the phrase of We King 
Foutewelle—“Je ne souffre pos, mes amis, mais je sens une 
certaine difficulté d@’étre;” whilst the embers of a warmer and 
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how I leave—my country!” they are of value as a momentary 
unstudied clue to the secrets of a heart which in its proud, shy 
isolation had never perhaps in a lifetime let out so much of its 
hidden warmth. Goethe’s “More light” was not less a half- 
articulate utterance, under the shadow of death, of the aspirations 
of another highly-wrought soul, while the calm of a life-long 
discipline is seen in its permanent effect upon the spirit in the 
well-known farewell of Addison—“ See with what ease a Christian 
can die,” or in the affectionate calm of Scott’s “God bless you 
all!” or in Mackintosh’s quiet exclamation, “ Happy!” An eleva- 
tion of mind too much the result of mere constitution to be sneered 
at as artificial, conspicuous through the life and ministry of Irving, 
marked no less the last speech of that enthusiast—“ If I die, I die 
unto the Lord, Amen.” Nor is there wanting, by way of set-off, 
a grotesque kind of illustration of the hold retained by earl, 
nature over all exterior forces of habit or usage, even in face of 
the solemnities of the hour, in the dying expletive of Thurlow, 
“I’m d——d if I don’t believe I’m dying.” 

Suppose we turn to the 23rd of April, a day sacred on more 
than one account in the cycle of British commemorations. Mr. 
Chambers is not rash enough to arbitrate dogmatically between 
the conflicting theories as to the origin of the national devotion to 
St. George, but his summary of the opposite views of hagio- 
logists upon the character and history of England’s patron saint 
is all that could be looked for in a popular statement. This is 
one of the class of minor historic doubts which seems least likely 
to be ever satisfactorily disposed of. Between the disparaging 
estimate of Gibbon and the more flattering one of Alban Butler 
it is next to impossible to strike the balance. The fairest course 
with the reader, as here adopted, doubtless is to state what few 
facts rest upon actual testimony. Whether we elect to pin our 
belief upon the fraudulent contractor of Cappadocia, with his loose 
semi-Arian tendencies, or upon the orthodox champion of the 
Romish martyrology, we can get no further than the few plain 
details which the of Days places to the credit of the saint. 
The oddest thing about both these rival hypotheses is that neither of 
them can be said to affect appreciably the real point of interest— 
why, that is, St. George ever came to be the special patron of 
Englishmen at all. The view of Butler and the Bollandists, in 
other respects the weakest of the two, gives, at all events, the go-by 
to the notion that the special cultus of the saint arose out of his 
favour to the national arms during the Crusades. In vain is it 
urged that St. George first fought for the host of Godfrey at 
Antioch, or presaged to Coeur de Lion the victory of Acre, when it 
is known that even, before the Conquest, his name had its place 
in Saxon martyrologies. The true hey to this difficulty is to be 
sought, we are persuaded, through a closer study of the relations 
between the early British Church and the Greek communions in 
the East—a subject strangely neglected by our ecclesiastical histo- 
rians. The frequent recurrence of Greek names in the lists of our 
first saints and ecclesiastics, and the strong leaning of the early 
Church in Britain towards the doctrine and discipline of the East— 
as witnessed by the Arian leaven suspected in her theology, her bias 
in the paschal controversy, and the fierce anti-Roman spirit 
denounced by the emissaries of the Popes—are among those facts 
which link the early annals of this country far more with Oriental 
than with Latin Christianity. The name of St. George forms a 
text for some curious particulars upon m worship, and the 
legendary lore connected with those singular monsters in the 
mythology of the middle ages. In many instances, there is no 
doubt that the ravages of floods have been “ emblematized as the 
malevolent deeds of dragons ”:— 


In the seventh century, St. Romanus is said to have delivered the city of 
Rouen from one of those monsters. The feat was accomplished in this very 
simple manner. On Ascension day, Romanus, taking a condemned criminal 
out of prison, ordered him to go and fetch the dragon. The criminal obeyed, 
and the dragon following him into the city, walked into a blazing fire that 
had previously been prepared, and was burned.to death. To commemorate 
the event, King Dagobert gave the clergy of Rouen the annual privilege of 
pardoning a condemned criminal on Ascension day ; a right exercised with 
many ceremonies, till the period of the first olution. This dragon, 
named Gargouille (a water-spout), lived in the river Seine ; and as Romanus 
is said to have constructed embankments to defend Rouen from the over- 
flowing of that river, the seems to of 
Tarasque, the dragon of the Rhone, destroyed by St. Martha, and the dragon 
of the Garonne, killed by St. Martial at Bordeaux, admit of a similar ex- 
planation. The winding rivers resembling the convolutions of a serpent, are 
frequently found to take the name of that animal in common language, as 
well as in poetical metaphor. The river Draco, in Bithynia, is so called from 
its numerous windings, and in Italy and Germany there are rivers deriving 
their names from the same cause. In Switzerland the word drach has been 
frequently given to impetuous mountain torrents, which, suddenly breaking 
out, pam like avalanches on the lower country. Thus we can. easily 
account for such local names as Drachenlok, the dragon’s hole ; Drachenreid, 
the dragon’s march; and the legends of Struth, of Winkelreid, and other 
Swiss dragon-slayers. 

In the face of all the vapoury trash which is just now being 

uted with more than usual vehemence about the memory of 
hakspeare, it is refreshing to find the scanty facts of the poet’s 
history which are really ascertained condensed as they are here 
by the strong sense and in the clear style of Mr. Chambers. 
As regards the day of Shakspeare’s birth, which we are bidden by 
our sanguine Tercentenarians to keep as one of the fixities of the 
coming celebration, what proof is there of the bard having been 
born in the month of April at all? That the 23rd, at least, was 
not the day of his birth is all but certain. Such was not the 
understanding of those relatives or friends under whose care his 
tomb was erected, and who may fairly be supposed to have had the 
best knowledge upon the subject. From the terms of the Stratford 


inscription—Obiit ano. doi. 1616, @tatis 53, die 23 Apr.—it is 
clear they never conceived his birth to have fallen upon the same 
day of the month as that of ‘his death, he having gone at the time 
of the record some way at all events into his -third year, 
instead of having exactly completed the exact annual cycle. The 
23rd of April having been also usually given as the date of the 
death of Cervantes, not a little of puerile, half-mystical sentiment 
has been vented upon the dappiedl extinction of two such mighty 
luminaries of the firmament of genius on one and the same day. 
To the shrewd Scotch sense of the editor seems to be due the 
credit of having, for the first time, exploded this fallacy : — 


It has not heretofore been pointed out that, if Shakspeare died on the day 
reckoned the 23rd of April in England, and Cervantes on that reckoned the 
23rd of April in Spain, these two great, and in some measure kindred 

iuses, necessarily did not die on the same day. Spain had adopted the 

—— calendar on its first promulgation in 1582, and consequently the 
23rd day of April in Spain corresponded with the 13th in England ; there 
being at that time ten days’ difference between the new and old style. 

It is not more possible by means of any number of single extracts 
to convey an adequate idea of the multifarious topics which make 
up these pregnant volumes, than it is to estimate the number of 
days and months which must have gone towards their compila- 
tion. Such a work is of course not one to be written off-hand in 


methodical and consecutive order, from the first page to the last, - 


but one which must have grown by the gradual accumulation of 
daily jottings during a lifetime of the widest literary toil. It is, in 
fact, a common-place book on the most comprehensive scale—a 
store-house of popular learning, in which the several articles of 
heterogeneous shape and hue are hung each upon its own 
chronological peg. By the help of a copious index, it is made 
no less easy to lay the hand at once upon any detached piece 
of information wished for. It may thus be useful as a book 
of general reference, no less than as a running comment upon 
the Tega om events of the year. Its style, clear and condensed, 
while never prosy or pedantic, is fitted to make it an attractive 
vehicle for conveying information to the young. Half an hour 
could hardly be better spent in any schoolroom, or in any well- 
regulated family of young people, after the Psalms and Lessons 
have been duly gone through, than in getting up a chapter of the 


Book of Days. 


A RESIDENCE IN RUSSIAN POLAND IN 1863.* 


Bic the autumn of last year, three English travellers who 
happened to stop at Grodno, on their way to Wilna, were 
informed that a countryman of theirs, a clergyman named 
Anderson, had lately been arrested, and was still detained in one 
of the prisons of the city. They immediately applied for per- 
mission to see him, first to the police authorities and then to the 
Governor. The superior Russian officials are almost always 
courteous to foreign visitors, and the Englishmen were civilly 
received, although their request was flatly refused. They were 
told that the prisoner was charged, on the testimony of several 
witnesses, with having delivered speeches and supplied arms to 
insurgents, and that he must await his trial in company 
with his companions in crime. They retired, baffled for the 
moment, but none the less determined to carry their point. And 
doubtless it must have been a great satisfaction to them to find 
that an opportunity had at length presented itself of doing an 
actual service to a victim of Russian oppression. To every one 
who visited Poland last year it was most painful to listen to an 
unceasing tale of wrong, and to feel powerless to render assistance— 
everywhere to hear stories of wanton cruelty and dastardly out- 
rage, of sorrows heaped upon once happy families, of ruin brought 
upon old historic houses—to feel his heart grow hot within him, 
but to know that his indignation and sympathy must be utterly 
fruitless. The knowledge that so much misery existed which he 
could not alleviate cast a gloom over every —— and produced 
an indefinite sensation 0. uneasiness which disturbed the traveller’s 
thoughts by day and haunted his dreams by night. It seemed to 
be unfeeling to intrude, from motives of curiosity, upon a nation in 
its hour of distress and humiliation; and yet it was difficult to find 
any other excuse for a mere tourist's presence, for, strong as might 
be his desire to render himself useful to those with whom he sym- 
pathized, still stronger was his consciousness of inability to give the 
slightest aid. He might have flattered himself at firet that it was 
possible for him to forward the cause of liberty by exposing the 
conduct of its enemies, but he must soon have been Becs rae | that 
the Russians were not likely to be rendered less harsh or less 
owerful by the “moral influence” which Euro indignation 
been fondly expected to wield, being perfectly insensible 
to immaterial arguments, and proof against all merely verbal 
attacks. 

But the case o- an unjustly imprisoned countryman was one 
which afforded scope for action, and so vigorously did the travellers 
work that two days after their arrival his release was obtained. 
Had it not been for their chance visit, Mr. Anderson might have 
lingered on for months in captivity at Grodno, or have been trans- 
ferred to some fortress in the distant wilds of Russia, where he 
would have had but little chance of telling a story which throws 
considerable light upon the subject of Mouravieff’s rule in 
Lithuania, and offers a striking contrast to some recent accounts of 


* Seven Months’ Residence in Russian Poland in 1863. 
Fortescue L. M. Anderson, B.A. London and Cambridge : 
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ison life at Wilna. In that city, thanks to the kindness and 

e ability of Colonel Lebedeff, the prisons appear, from Mr. Grant 
Duff’s report, to be creditably managed ; but at Grodno, and most 
probably in all the other towns, they are allowed to remain in 8 
state which is a disgrace to the Russian Government. It seldom 
happens that a traveller is permitted to enter within their 
walls, and even if he is favoured with a view of some 
of their cells, he is never free from a suspicion that they may have 
been swept and garnished in his honour, unless, like Mr. Ander- 
son, he becomes their involuntary inmate. Such a witness, there- 
fore, as that gentleman is of great importance in enabling us to 
set a fair value upon Russian pretensions to humanity and justice. 

There was not the shadow of an excuse for the way in which 
he was treated. He had not made excursions to insurgent camps, 
nor had he ridden under fire by the side of insurgent —_ as some 
of our adventurous countrymen had done. He had simply paid a 
friendly visit to the country-house of a Polish gentleman who had 
been his pupil at Bonn, and then accompanied him during a stay of 
a few days at Grodno. On the 7th of September, he and his 
friend, Count Bisping, were leaving the city, when their carriage 
was st at the barrier, and they were ordered into the police- 
office. Their luggage was examined, and they were os to 
undress and submit to a close personal search, after whic they 
were conveyed to the prison. There a second search 
place ; their money, watches, knives, and all that they had in their 
pockets were taken from them, and they were then locked up in 
separate cells. That in which Mr. Anderson was confined was 
dismal and filthy in the extreme. The floor appeared not to have 
been washed or swept for months, and the single window was 
blocked up ly with brick and partly with boards. Only 
through a few cracks in these boards could a glimpse of 
the outer world be obtained. Worst of all was the noisome 
stench which pervaded the air, the perceptible cause of 
which Mr. Anderson attempted by means of signs to in- 
duce the turnkey to remove, but in vain, for the stolid 
Cossack “ shook his head, as much as to say it was no business of 
his, and walked away.” At the end of a couple of hours, another 
Cossack appeared, bearing a supper consisting of “a lump of 
coarse black bread, and a bowl of thin and very greasy gruel, 
which gave forth a most unsavoury odour.” This Mr. Anderson 
was saline to touch, but in the course of the evening he received 
a present of apples and pears, which had been sent by Count 
Bisping’s friends in the city :— 

But for this welcome fruit [he says] I believe I should have passed a most 
distressing night. Some of it I thankfully applied to satisfy the eravings of 
hunger, and some I held up to my nose, that, by help of the delicious 
fragrance of the fruit, 1 might counteract in some degree the abominable 
stench which spread throughout the cell. The nuisance to which I have 
referred was not my only annoyance. On turning to my bed, my sensitive 
sense of smell detected the presence of horrible vermin ; and, as I was unable 
to ascertain the state of the sheets, 1 would not venture to undress. 


So he rolled himself up in a railway-wrapper and tried to sleep. 
His efforts were not very successful, for, in addition to other dis- 
turbing causes, a prisoner in an adjoining cell moaned and yelled 
all night long. At about four o’clock the first streaks of dawn 
began to be discerned through the crevices of the boarded window, 
and the sound was heard of the sentries relieving guard : — 


At seven o’clock the Cossack turnkey arrived, and made signs to me to 
follow him into the yard. I again asked him to remove the nuisance which 
he had refused to touch the night before; but he still shock his head. I 
then took it myself, and, as he appeared not to object, I hurried after him, 
and threw the whole concern out from a window in the passage. In doing 
this I became actually sick, to the great amusement of the turnkey and 
sentry. 

In the course of the morning he was brought before a Board of 
Commissioners, consisting of the Governor of the prison and four 
officers, three of whom belonged to the Imperial Guard. A Polish 
Jew, who knew a little English, was provided as an interpreter, 
and Mr. Anderson’s examination commenced. He was told that 

rsons who had lately returned from an insurgent camp charged 

im with having visited the rebels, and supplied them “ with 
cannons, muskets, swords, revolvers, cloth, aa money.” An air- 
cane which had been found in his box, and some e-blades 
which had been discovered at Count Vipin’ arm were 
produced as evidence against him; and his letters and other 
papers were carefully examined, on the chance of their con- 
taining treasonable matter. Nothing of the kind, however, could 
be detected, and after some time he was told that he might return 
to his cell. He requested permission to telegraph, or at least to 
write, to the English Ambassador at St. Neen sea and the Consul 
at Warsaw, but the reply was, “ No communication can be allowed 
with any one outside the prison. You must neither write nor 
telegraph anywhere.” The rest of the day passed slowly away, 
followed by a second sleepless night, and the next morning Mr. 
Anderson was again summoned before the Commissioners. i 
time they ted the request which they had refused the da 
before, and he was allowed to write to Lord Napier and to Colon 
Staunton. He also obtained leave to walk for a little time in the 
prison yard. On the following morning he was transferred to the 
residence of the chef de police, and on his way thither he was taken 
to the house of the Governor of Grodno, to whom, he says— 

I expressed my surprise at wy | been treated for some days as a criminal, 
although | was entirely guiltless of the charges imputed to me. He said 
something in reply about the necessity of exercising precaution ; and then, 
evidently desirous to change the subject of conversation, he said, abruptly, 
“There are three Englishmen in Grodno.” “ Arrested or free?” was the 


question which I asked, in answer to hisremark. “I am not at liberty to tell 


you,” replied the Governor. He then took up a Russian Order-book, and 
read out to me the names of the three Engl men. They sounded to me 
like “ Klack,” “ ” and “Duyenow.” The last of these sounded to 
meso much like “do you know?” that, forgetting at the moment the 
oom r’s ignorance of English, I answered in English, “ No, I don’t know 


The next day, however, he was able to make their acquaintance, 
for he was released from arrest and allowed to join them at their 
hotel. “ Two of these gentlemen were members of the University 
of Cambri the Rev. W.G. Clark, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College and Public Orator, and Mr. W. Lloyd Birkbeck, Fellow 
of Downing College; the third, a member of Balliol College, 
Oxford,” is not mentioned by name, but we may state, without 
fear of compromising him, he is a writer to whom many 
readers are indebted for their knowledge of what has been taking 
place in Poland since the insurrection broke out. The interest 
of Mr. Anderson’s story terminates with his arrest. He was 
detained in Grodno until the end of the month, when he was 
allowed to depart in company with a Cossack who was sent to 
keep guard over him as far as the frontier. On his return home, 
he felt it his duty to lay his case before Earl Russell, but he does 
not appear to have found much sympathy at the Foreign Office. 

During his stay at Count rere country-house Mr. Anderson 
enjoyed excellent opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
character and the condition of the Lithuanian ts. His 
opinion of them is far from favourable. He seldom saw “a single 
man whose countenance betokened an open-hearted and cheerful 
nature. On the contrary, most of them had a skulking and hang- 
dog look.” Ignorant, dirty, drunken, they formed an uninteresting 
class, but one of which the proprietors stood in no small awe, for 
the Russians gave every encouragement to any discontented 
labourer who felt inclined to inform against his master. Of the 
upper classes in general Mr. Anderson speaks very highly, as all 
must do who have seen anything of that generous, high-minded, 
and warm-hearted race which the Russian authorities are now 
doing their utmost to exterminate. A middle class, unfortunately 
for Poland, does not exist out of the towns. In the country, 
there is nothing between the chateau and the cottage—the one 
the home of courteous and accomplished men and refined and 
cultivated women, the other the lair of male and female 
beings wallowing in filth, stee in ignorance, and destitute 
of any aspiration towards a higher state than that in which 
they exist. The system adopted by the present rulers 
of the country is not calculated to improve the condition of the 
peasants, but it is effective in ruining the fortunes of the land- 
owners, whose properties are confiscated on the slightest pretence, 
and who are imprisoned or banished by the sentence of a Court 
which sits in secret, and from which there is no appeal. Mr, 
Anderson mentions several cases in which perfectly innocent m 
with whom he was personally acquainted, were suddenly dragged 
away from their families and condemned unheard. One of these 
was a nobleman who had long held a high official position, and 
was supposed to enjoy the confidence of the Imperial Court. Far 
from being implicated in the insurrection, he had done all he 
could to prevent its outbreak, and had then retired from public 
life. On the 5th of June he was arrested and thrown into prison 
at Wilna, and at the end of September he was still lying in his 
dungeon, ignorant of the charge upon which he had been brought 
there. His wife received permission to pay him a single visit, but 
could scarcely recognise him : — 

The hale and strong man had become a miserable skeleton, and his dark 
hair had grown quite white. His d was without a window ; and 
thus, in darkness and in solitude, this noble-hearted man was left slowly to 
die. “Why am I brought here?” was the question he addressed to his 
wretched wife. “Who are my accusers? When may I meet them face to 
face ?” She could only answer him with her tears. knew nothing ; she 


could not even guess anything. 
A second case was that of a gentleman who was decidedly 
opposed to the insurrection, and whose sole offence was that of 
having called the attention of the Russian Government to the 
conduct of a body of Cossacks in his neighbourhood. He was 
immediately arrested, and charged with having threatened the life of 
a Russian priest. In vain did he os to prove his innocence, 
explaining that the words on which the accusation rested had 
been spoken to a priest who was one of his friends, with the in- 
tention of putting him on his guard against a possible danger 
from the insurgents. When Mr. Anderson saw him in the prison 
at Grodno he was still in suspense as to his fate, but “he was 
prepared to hear that his sentence would be hard labour for the 
rest of his days in the mines of Siberia;” and it —e after- 
wards, from the report of “his broken-hearted wife, who had 
come to Grodno to see him for the last time on earth, that this 
| art ye sentence was, in all its unmitigated rigour, at length in- 
icted upon him.” It was by acts of cruelty and injustice like 
these that the Russians kept alive the fire of indignation which 
burst forth in the present insurrection. Such rulers as the Grand 
Duke Constantine have Ne ps to gain the confidence of the 
Poles by a different method of treatment, but distrust and hatred 
of Russia have taken too firm a hold of the national mind to be 
dislodged by even genuine kindness and sincere goodwill. From the 
time when he entered Warsaw full of hope, to the time when he left 
it in weariness and disappointment, his rule was a failure, and on 
his departure the power reverted to the men who relied upon brute 
force. But their efforts also have hitherto proved unsuccessful. 
The insurrection is still kept alive, put down in one place but 
immediately breaking out in another, wearing out the soldiers 
with incessant fatigues, and their commanders with endless anxiety, 
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sorely taxing the military resources of Russia, end ing her 
finances with a crushing weight of debt. But it is not probable 
that the struggle between two such apr J antagonists can be of 
very long duration ; and, in the absence of foreign assistance, it is to 
be evel that the Poles must at no distant day yield to their fate. 
It will be indeed a hard one if they are then left to the tender 
mercies of such men as those whose acquaintance Mr. Anderson 
so unwillingly made at Grodno. 


STUDIES FROM THE ANTIQUE AND SKETCHES FROM 
NATURE.* 

N antithetic title is, like a little learning, a dangerous thing. 
A A pretty poem written upon a definite subject is equally well 
worth reading whether it be classified among the products of 
some special faculty or en of the mind, or whether it bear no 
heading at all. Except for the convenience of analytical criticism, 
there does not seem to be any strong reason for sorting the versi- 
fied expression of various poetical feelings and tying it up in 
several ticketed bundles. the ordinary reader cannot find out 
for himself that an imaginative poem is more or less a a of the 
imagination, or that a fanciful may not improperly be called 
a poem of the fancy, he will be neither the better nor the worse 
for being told so in express words. But if the poets of the nineteenth 
century will insist upon labelling the drawers out of which the in- 
gvedients of their compositions are taken, as if the poetical draught 
was to be made up from a Laer in a druggist’s shop, they 
tempt inquiry as to the accuracy of the labels. The readers of Studies 
Jrom the Antique and Sketches from Nature are almost compelled to 
ask themselves how deeply or sincerely the author has studied from 
the antique, and how true are his renderings of nature. Names like 
4 Egeria, ’ “The Salamandrine,” “ A Man’s Heart,” “ Under Green 
Leaves,” &c., which appear in the title-page of the present volume 
as the most inent of the same writer’s earlier poetical produc- 
tions, have at any rate the merit of iy giorno the standard 
of measurement to which the poems they represent are bound to 
conform. If it was requisite to advertise on the face of the book 
the width of topics through which Mr. Charles Mackay’s fancy 
has been ranging since his last publication, from “ The Eumenides ” 
to “ The Dirty Little Snob ” inclusive, this might perhaps have 
been accomplished without committing him to the assertion that 
he had been sketching from nature and studying from the antique. 
There is a kind of \athip-aadvateenh nomenclature capable of 
adaptation to literary productions to which such tities as “Olla 
Podrida” and “Gazpacho” belong; and there surely must still be 
left some analogous Sion hitherto unused upon the title- of a 
mixed poetical volume, with which the writer of these lyrical 
and idyllic utterances should have been welcome to make free. 

Subjects of classical fable o- be treated in two ways. They 
may be drawn ont in strict clear outline, with every redun- 
dancy of modern thought and every modern complication of 
language and metaphor een sae away, in which case they 
may fairly be called studies from the antique; or they may be 
used as mere upon which to hang a wreath of modern 
poetical faney of feeling. Mr. Tennyson’s ‘“(inone” may fairly be 
cited as an exquisite example of the first method; Mrs. Barrett 
Browning’s beautiful little poem of “ Pan making his Pipe out of 
the Reeds” as an equally exquisite example of the second. The 
classical scholarship and taste which Mrs. Browning 
in a very remarkable degree were not needed to express the 
subtle modern fancy, that a is made by the suffering which 
draws out his heart-strings till he can never again relish the ordi- 
nary enjoyments of average humanity, as the cut reeds with the 
pith drawn out of them can never grow again with the reeds in 
the river. But without the accuracy and feeling of a scholar, Mr. 
Tennyson could never have written “(none.” And without the 
creative power of genius, neither “‘CEnone” nor “Pan” would have 
been worth writing or reading. Mr. Mackay’s so-called Studies from 
the Antique do not evince either profound scholarship or any in- 
tuitive conception of the clearness and beauty of a genuine classical 
legend, and they are not redeemed from the charge of nothingness 
by the modern touches of anything like genius. With perhaps afew 
exceptions, they do not rise above the dead level of thought and ex- 

ression which may easily be reached by any tolerably clever sixth- 
‘orm boy ow school, whose routine duty it isto make so many 
verses a week. And they betray an ignorance of the laws of Zeus 
and Lempriére for which a sixth-form boy would certainly receive 
exemplary punishment. There used, indeed, to be in vogue a 
public-school formula that all islands were in the A®gean, all 
mountains in Thrace, all countries in Asia Minor, and so on; and 
although in various cases a stricter inquiry after individual 
localities was found in fact to contradict the geueral rule, the 
probabilities that the formula would work rightly were quite 
numerous enough to justify its use among pupils naturally anxious 
to hide ignorance or indolence from a too curious master. But it 
would have been as pardonable in a decently educated schoolboy 
to look for Waterloo in the map of Spain as it is for Mr. Charles 
Mackay to lay the scene of the legend of Marsyas in Arcadia, and 
to make the Arcadian populace gather “from the flowery banks 
of blue Meander ” (sic) to listen to the contest between Marsyas 
and Apollo, And to place the miracles of turning Midas’s food 
into gold and his human ears into asses’ ears to the credit of 
Silenus is as if a clergyman in the pulpit should talk of the cure 


* Studies from the Antique and Sketches from Nature. By Charles 
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wrought by Gehazi upon Naaman the Syrian. We do not mean. 
to assert that a modern author has no right to transmute an ancient 
legend. But the limits within which such a right may be exercised 
are fixed by the character and probabilities of the whole legendary 
eycle in which the pereenler myth appears. The practical jokes 
which a malicious divinity perpetrated upon Midas are most in- 
appropriately attributed to Silenus, who was not a god, but a 
mere burlesque attendant on a god, and never dignified as a 
thaumaturgic monster. It is, we believe, usual for students in 
art to get some knowledge of outline, and of light and shade, 
by copying models of toes and fingers, ae A balls, and so 
forth, before drawing from true life. It might have been as well 
for the author of this volume, before publishing Studies from the 
Antique, to have tried his haad upon studies from Arrowsmith’s 
Ancient Atlas, or themes from Dr. Smith’s classical Dictionaries. 

We should be glad to be able fairly to forget the shortcomings 
of Studies from the Antique in the truth and sweetness of Sketches 
from Nature. But unhappily we cannot. Nature appears to be as 
barren of sketchable objects as Midas’s gold was of nutriment, and 
the fluidity of expression with which those subjects are developed 
into poems might have sufficed to roll the blue Meander across the 
AE gean sea into the midst of the Arcadian pastures. Sketches from 
nature, of course, include various ghostly gleams, after the manner 
of Rembrandt, of London life with all its social anomalies and evils, 
under the title “Heartsore in Babylon.” When Solomon Eagle 
went naked about the streets of the plague-stricken city denouncing 
its iniquities and proclaiming its woe, his ravings were not desti- 
tute of sublimity. Mr. Mackay’s remarks on analogous topics 
contain no evidence of “that fine madness” to whi ts are 
entitled. If they have any sublimity, it is the sublimity of 
commonplace. A well-intentioned assault upon the prevalent 
vices of slang and snobbishness could hardly have been made in 
weaker verse than is to be found in the poem of “The Dirty 
Little Snob,” which we quote as a specimen : — 


“ There’s nothing right but what I think, 
There’s nothing good but meat and dri 
There’s nothing to compare with ‘ chink,’ 
Said the dirty little snob. 
“ And work's the greatest ‘ bore’ I know, 
And learning’s dull, and virtue ‘ slow,’ 
So, fast shall be the road I'll go!” 
Said the dirty little snob: 
Devoid of sense, 
An ass intense, 
And dirty little 
«T’d like to know the use of friends, 
Unless they serve one’s pleasant ends; 
The best is he who gives or lends,” 
Said the dirty little snob. 
Your learned men are ‘ heavy swells,’ 
ang’s the only speech that ‘ 
Said the dirty little snob : 
The simpering slave, 
The brainless knave, 
And dirty little SNoz. 
“ However chaste and pure she be, 
And bright and beautiful to see, 
No woman can say ‘ No’ to me,” 
Said the dirty little snob. 
To drag this creature through the 
‘And kick it till his toes shall tire,— 
The dirty little snob ? — 
The foul and crass 
Conceited ass— 
And odious little Snon ? 
If a member of the aristocracy gets into a quarrel with a 
he may either keep a dignified silence or he may condescend to 
and “chaff” the cabman’s head off. But if his “chaff” is not vigorous 
and yoluble vernacular, he will soon be reduced to an undignified 
silence, Diluted and pointless abuse is a futile weapon .alike 
against honest vulgarity and against the more pretendi i 
little snob. Mr. Mackay does not show that he has studied ve: 
deeply in the schools either of ancient Roman or modern Engli 
sarcasm in this attempt to crush the snob by a Sketch from Nature. 
The weakness of satire could no further go. We are not surprised 
to find upon the next page of the volume a valedictory address to 
the poet’s own worn-out pen : — 
Old stump, outworn 
a toil severe, 
and forlorn, 
Why linger here ? 
Thy fight is fought, 
Thy victory’s won, 
Thy work is wrought, 
Thy day is done. 
And so the quill plucked from an eagle’s wing, which wrote down 
the snob, may be consigned to the dust-heap and to 
oblivion, For, says the poet, — 
Men understand 


A plough or wheel, 
wand, 


A sail or keel ; 
and preserve them in consequence as hallowed relics when they 
are worn-out and rotten :— 
‘ch bi 
(and among the meaner sort, no doubt, “all that chorus of indolent 
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reviewers” which has recently been criticized in Catullian 
metre) — 
Agree to hate: 
And which the crowd, 
Earth born, earth bowed, 
Can scarcely know 
For constant load of toil and woe. 
We have no wish to quarrel with the poet’s hope that the sacred 
stump mayrise again from the rubbish-heap in due time for the 
honours of a centenary :— 
} But yet, may be, 
A century hence, 
Men, who can see 
ay chance 
Thy relies phd 
And looking big, 
May cry “ Behold 
The pen of Might! 
That loved the Right!” 
If the men of 1964 arrive at a keener appreciation of Mr. Mackay’s 
tical merits than ourselves, they are Leger | welcome to 
Took as big as they please over the recovered cold relics of the 
instrument which has copied antiquity and sketched from nature, 
and to ery aloud, as long as they like, ‘‘ Behold the pen of Might 
that vituperated the foul and crass little snob of a hundred years 
ago, and loved the Right of magnanimously kicking him down- 
stairs!” If they look as big as the men of keener sense of this 
generation are just now endeavouring to look over the eommemo- 
ration of Shakspeare, they will do us neither good nor harm. Nor, 
for that matter, does Mr. Mackay seem to expect that they will 
do him much good either. He winds up after all, with a neat 
stroke of fine contempt for the nothingness of posthumous 
This thy reward! 
Rot! poor old pen! Die! hapless bard ! 
By all means let the poor old pen rot. But we 


ly trust 
that the hapless bard may live without it long and 


ppily. 


FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION.* 


a two generations at least have away since the 
French Revolution, it may be doubted whether an impartial 
history of that great convulsion has yet been written. The bias of 
party spirit and the influence of personal sympathies may be gene- 
rally traced in the best as well as in the most popular historians. 
We are in turn compelled to distrust the uncompromising Republi- 
canism of M. Louis Blanc and the Imperialist advocacy of the 
brilliant but inaccurate Thiers; and we are often forced to follow 
with hesitation the fierce indignation of Mr. Carlyle, or the prolix 
insipidity of the sonorous Sir Archibald Alison. But whatever 
errors may have been committed by English writers, they are 
scarcely so heinous as the deliberate attempts that have been made 
on the other side of the Channel to falsify French history. It was 
the avowed intention of the Bonapartist writers to represent every- 
thing anterior to the Consulate as an e of confusion and 
crime, that was at once put an end to by the nt spell of 
the genius of the First Consul. Whatever had been done by 
others was studiously ignored, and superfluous obloquy was 
heaped upon the Bourbons, and on the system which had 
‘ been swept away. On the other hand, the Royalist writers 
had their turn at the Restoration, and were certainly not 
deficient in vituperative energy. The mie tens | is not yet closed. 
Indeed, we may expect that it will survive as long as there are 

i of rival dynasties, and a Republican party which holds 

th in equal detestation. 

The latest contribution on the Royalist side is from the pen of 
M. de Lavergne. It is an attempt to show what great and sincere 
efforts were made by Louis XVI. and his Ministers to introduce 
ch in the administration of France which would have pro- 
vid wi we measure remedies for existing evils, and which, if fate 
had so willed i 


t might have conjured away the impending tempest. 
The view of M. Lavergne is that, during the fifteen years that 
elapsed from the accession of Louis. XVI to August 1789, more 


uine progress was effected than in the twenty-five between 
1789 and 1815. In order to illustrate this opinion, he has 
selected the ge AH the Provincial Assemblies, and from 
the success which attended their labours he es that, with a 
—. ry of forbearance sense, ce 
might have been in possession of all the advantages which 
she now enjoys as well as of others for which she has 
still to wait. At first sight this appears to be a somewhat para- 
doxical theory, and difficult to reconcile with historical evidence. 
The mere fact of the French Revolution is the strongest conceiv- 
able condemnation of the Government and the society which 

isted. It cannot be explained as the result only of a certain 
number of blunders that might have been avoided, or as an outbreak 
of unjustifiable popular fury. It is not in human nature to break 
loose from time-honoured traditions, to destroy a great monarchy 
identified with the history of a great country, and to overthrow 
the whole social edifice, without a deep conviction of intolerable 
wrong. Nations are habitually long-suffering and slow to move. 
Usage and prescription reconcile great masses of mankind to the 
patient endurance of much that is condemned alike by reason 


* Les Assemblées Provinciales sous Louis XVI. Par M. Léonce de La- 
vergne. Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres. 1863. 


| revolutionary leaders, or to trace the 
| Encyclopedists and Voltaire on the mind of France, but the fact 


and feeling, Other interests likewise operate to augment 
itical communities; and te 


defer as long as ible a appeal to force, The in- 
fluence of property tk: generally epeakig the influence of in- 
telli are both opposed to civil war. It is only when every 
attempt to obiain redress has failed, when every compromise has 
been exhausted, that men reach that stage of despair at which any- 
thing is believed to be preferable to the endurance of wrong. That 
such a crisis arrived in the consciousness of the French nation 
can hardly be disputed. The time for ¢ and discussion 
came, and away ; tem expedients and palliative mea- 
ures could not for freedom and hunger- 
ing for bread. It is easy to blame the folly and ferocity of the 
isonous influence of the 


still remains, that for centuries the French nation had endured the 
worst of governments. At length they became conscious of it, 
and, not without long deliberation, preferred insurrection to 
organized anarchy. 

At the same time, it is not to be contravened that during the 
unhappy fifteen years that preceded 1789, there were considerable 
efforts made to redress grievances and to remould the institutions of 
monarchical France. It may well be that sufficient credit has not 
been given to those who were honestly and under great difficulties 
endeavouring to carry out reform without revolution. In every rank 
of life there were men who looked upon the reign of Louis XVI. 
as an era of hope. The clergy, the noblesse, the educated middle 
classes, supplied in ample numbers An pete -of the prin- 
ciples of liberty and toleration. It is, indeed, somewhat remarkable 
that the most ardent advocates of popular rights, and the most 
determined champions of what have since been called the prin- 
ciples of 1789, were to be found amongst the more enlightened 
members of the classes which had up to that time enjoyed a 
monopoly of political power and th influence. But im their 
views and opinions they were immeasurably in advance of the 
classes to which they belonged, and the fact of their being con- 
nected with privileged orders in the State made it nearly wpe 
sible for them to gain the confidence of the popular party. When 
they used bold language they were distrusted by their own friends, 
and it was assumed that they were attempting to gain power 
by the advocacy of popular opinions; if they were moderate and 
sought to carry out gradual reforms, they were at once accused of 
reaction and conspiracy. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
enlightenment which the disciples of the new philosophy laid claim 
to had been gathered from the writers of the eighteenth century, 
and not from the experience of political life. Many of the most 
ardent reformers were mere theorists, with a fanatical belief in 
abstract principles, combined with absolute ignorance of mankind. 
Even ek a the most favourable circumstances of peace and plenty, 
it is doubtful whether they could have passed through so great a 
crisis without bloodshed and anarchy. Turgot and Necker, both 
of them men of rare ability, proved as unable as Maurepas, Ca- 
lonne, and Brienne to combat the difficulties which beset them. 
The Government of Louis XVI. was never stron enough to 
redeem the follies and crimes of Louis XV. and the Regency. 
For its failure it is not altogether responsible. It was defeated 
partly 4 circumstances, and partly by the steady opposition of the 
nobles, the clergy, and the Parliaments. 

M. de Lavergne, in his Royalist enthusiasm, lays great stress 
upon the personal character of Louis XVL., and his conscientious 
efforts to promote the happiness of his people. It will readily be 
conceded that he contrasted most favourably with his immediate 
predecessor, and, if not so t a king, was a much more respect- 
able man than Louis - But he did not ability to 
govern. <A narrow understanding rendered fruitless his excellent 
intentions, and an inherent weakness of character, that was often 
mistaken for treachery, made it impossible for him to deserve or 
to secure the confidence of those about him. But though we can- 
not follow M. de Lavergne in his view of the King and his 
advisers, we shall not dispute that there Was much in ce that 
was good and great, not, however, in consequence of good govern- 
mént, but in spite of the very worst of governments. There was 
no lack of men of splendid abilities in every career of life, The 
men Who fought the battles of revolutionary France had been 
trained in the royal armies; the greatest names in science and 
in political philosophy—the — who framed the Code Civil— 
all belong to the monarchy. We may also admit that among the 
tiers état there was a vast amount of ability and intelligence which 
only pune opportunity to take a most useful part in the busi- 
ness of the country. But this only goes to show that — political 
eck the in- 


corruption and misgovernment cannot absolutely 

tellectual development o: a civilized and vigoreus race. It 
certainly cannot fairly be adduced as evidence in favour of a 
system and a Court of which we know so much as we do of the 
reign of Louis XVI. M. de Lavergne even goes further, and 
suggests that the gr cultivation of the French people was then 
at a higher point was attained till after 1815. this were 
true, the problem of the French Revolution would simply be 
insoluble. - If political progress was being achieved by reason- 
able steps, aS ie improvements were being carried out, if 
individual eral cultivation was being steadily de- 
veloped, it would be impossible to say why the Revolution 
ever took place. M. de Lavergne tells us that the principal cause 
is to be found in the political inexperience of the nation, which, 
after a century and a half of absolute government, did not 
know when to stop in its newly acquired liberty. He 
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detects an additional cause in the blind fury of a small mino- 
rity, who were determined to destroy the ancient monarchy in 

er to establish in its place the most democratic of republics. 
This recalls the deep insight of Sir Archibald Alison, who, after 
faithfully recounting the myriad abominations of the absolute 
government of France, the oppressive exactions of the Adminis- 
tration, the Church, and the owners, declares the Revolu- 


tion to have been caused by “the spirit of innovation.” When 
it is remembered what the sufferings of the French people 
were—and in the straightforward evidence of Arthur Young 


we have a tolerable account at least of the rural ula- 
tion —it is unn to have recourse to the hypothesis of 
blind fury or a spirit of innovation. The poverty of the 
agricultural provinces —and nearly all France then was purely 
agricultural — was almost inconceivable, and the fiscal burdens 
seemed to be in inverse proportion to the means of those who 
had to bear them. The bourgeoisie suffered not only from the 
inequality of taxation, but from the galling sense of injustice at 
their exclusion from the public service. A revolution there must 
have been, but, as Mr. Carlyle has well pointed out, the reason 
why it suddenly became so violent and was conducted by the 
extreme popular party was to be found in the famine which had 
driven the people into ferocious madness. Still, we cannot think 
that the weak and vacillating Ministries of Louis XVI. deserve as 
much credit for their efforts as M. Lavergne would attribute to 
them, and it is doubtful whether a revolution could have been 
avoided unless government had been in the hands of a Sovereign 
or a Minister of force of character sufficient to overawe the disaf- 
fected and to disarm the opposition of privileged classes. It 
might have been done by a Henri IV. or a Richelieu, but was far 
beyond the Royal locksmith and the Genevese banker. 

Our excuse for dealing more with the preliminary matter than 
with the substance of M. Lavergne’s work must be that he 
displays at once his p' to advocate the cause of the Monarchy 
before the Revolution. The subject-matter of his volume, more 
interesting in itself than in the conclusions which he would wish 
his readers to arrive at, is the history of the Provincial Assem- 
blies established by the Government of Louis XVI. for the local 
administration of the provinces. It is a part of the history of that 
time which has perhaps been too much neglected. The following 
quotation from M. Lavergne’s preface will furnish at least one 
good reason :— 

Dans une note dictée par Napoléon 4 Bordeaux en 1808 pour ordonner au 
ministre de l’intérieur de faire rédiger une Histoire de France, au point de 
vue impérial, on trouve le passage suivant :— 

“Tl faut faire remarquer le désordre el des finances sous l’ancien 
régime, le chaos des assemblées | sage es, les prétentions des parlements, 
le défaut de regle et de mesure dans l’administration ; cette France bigarrée, 
sans unité de loi et d’administration ; de sorte gu’on 
T’époque o& on a joui des bienfaits de l’unité de loi, 
de territoire.” 

It is devoutly to be hoped that under this view of history France 
has respired more freely, but unhappily, in the long run, such de- 
liberate falsifications are generally found out. Thus, in the in- 
stance before us, M. de Lavergne has, as we think, successfully 
vindicated the Provincial Assemblies. He has given a very 
clear and intelligent account of their proceedings, and it is 
abundantly evident that, had the times been more favourable, 
they would have become most valuable instruments of self- 
government in the hands of the people of France. It was the 
scheme of Necker to put an end for ever to the system of the 
Financial Intendants in the Thirty Généralités of France, and to 
replace their authority by assemblies chosen within defined dis- 
tricts. In spite of local jealousies, and the obstacles which are 
ever inthe way of new authorities, it cannot be doubted that, upon 
the whole, the result was favourable, as indicating the capacity 
of the French people for self-government. In most cases, 
the feeling of the Assemblies was extremely liberal, though 


ire en arrivant & 
"administration et 


in matters of trade they were protectionists to the back- 
bone, as might have been looked for in that and in bodies 
where local patriotism was necessarily a duty. this portion of 


M. Lavergne’s book is extremely well done; he is a very careful 
student of history, and has given particular attention to the con- 
dition of France during the reign of Louis XVI. Though we are 
not di to admit all his inferences, we cannot refuse him the 


merit of having written a careful and instructive volume. 


THE WEDGWOOD INSTITUTE AT BURSLEM.* 


Baas is doubly fortunate, in having so great and good a 
man as Josiah Wedgwood for its hero, and in finding so skilled 
a bard as the Chancellor of the Exchequer to sing his praises. 
‘Whatever may be thought of some other “commemorations” in 
these days, no one will dispute that Wedgwood deserves all the 
honour that the Staffordshire Potteries can pay him, and that 
the foundation of a local Institution with an utilitarian object is 
@ very proper way of keeping his name and fame alive among the 
population to which he was so signal a benefactor. Wedgwood 
was not only the founder of the great manufacturing indust 

which has transformed a few half-savage villages of North Staf- 
fordshire into a continuous succession of thriving towns, but from 
the very first he impressed a decidedly artistic character on the 
ceramic products of “ The Potteries.” Indeed the public-spirited 


* Wedgwood : an Address. the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladston 
M.LP., Chancellor ot the London: John Murray. 1863. 


persons who have laboured of late to encourage the culti- 
vation of pure and correct principles of design among the 
artisans of Stoke, Burslem, Longton, and Hanley are not so 
much introducing a new element as reviving an early tradition. 
Schools of art, prizes, lectures, and the new ‘ood Memorial 
itself are but expedients for producing results which Wedgwood 
effected, nearly a century ago, by his personal efforts and example. 
This is admirably shown in the eloquent éloge which Mr. Glnd- 
stone delivered a month or two ago on occasion of the laying of 
the first stone of the Wedgwood Memorial Institute. e Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—well known as a‘most accomplished 


connoisseur and diligent collector of ceramic ware—was — 
the fittest man in England to deliver an address on the life and 


works of Josiah Wedgwood. 

It must be admitted that, after Wedgwood’s time, the art- 
element in the fictile manufactures of the Potteries had been 
sufiered to decay, and well nigh to disappear. British earthenware 
was celebrated all over the world for its usefulness and cheapness, 
but the less said about its beauty or fitness of form the better. A 
great change has taken place of late years. The late Mr. Minton, 
though he had worthy rivals and coadjutors, was the first 
to see once more the importance of wedding beauty of desi 
to mechanical perfection in ceramic manufactures. In the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 the fictile wares of the Staffordshire 
Potteries were unrivalled ost in the one particular of 
artistic design. With some noble exceptions—and those chiefly 
due to foreign artists—the forms were, as a rule, inelegant, the 
colouring crude, and the taste debased and unrefined. All 
this was altered during the eleven years which intervened be- 
tween 1851 and the International Exhibition of 1862. Every 
one will remember that at the latter date the English pottery, in 
beauty as well as in utility, held an incontestable supremacy over 
all foreign competitors. It is clear that every exertion ought to be 
made to maintain this superiority. And we own to a lively 
interest in the welfare of this icular Institution, which is in- 
tended to be not only'a memorial of Wedgwood, but “a complete 
educational establishment,” including a museum, a school of 
science and art, and a free library— uliarly adapted to the 
requirements of the Potteries district. More especially we wel- 
come the wise and thoughtful words which Mr. Gladstone 
addressed to the notables of the neighbourhood assembled round 
the foundation-stone of the new Institute. His has © 
probably been read by every educated artisan in the district, and 
it iy Greased be expected that such good seed will bear good 
fruit before long, 

With excellent taste the speaker apologized for appearing as a 
teacher rather than as a learner in the great seat of the fictile 
manufactures of England. But he was anxious “to bear his _ 
testimony to the principles of which Wedgwood was, so to 
speak, an apostle.” Those principles were afterwards expounded 
to be the association of beauty of form and colour with practical 
utility and convenience. Herein is to be seen, says Mr. Glad- 
stone, “the peculiar pre-eminence, I will not scruple to say the 
peculiar greatness, of Wedgwood.” We shall be pardoned for 
giving one extract from the graver part of this eloquent address :— 


Now do not let us suppose that, when we speak of this association of 
beauty with convenience, we speak either of a matter which is light and 
fanciful, or of one which may, like some of those I have named, be left to 
take care of itself. Beauty is not an accident of things, it pertains to their 
essence ; it pervades the wide range of creation ; and, wherever it is impaired 
or banished, we have in this fact the proof of the moral disorder which 
disturbs the world. Reject, therefore, the false philosophy of those who will 
ask what does it matter, provided a thing be useful, whether it be beautiful 
or not; and say in reply that we will take one lesson from Almigh 
God, Who in His works hath shown us, and in His Word also has 
us, that “He hath made everything,” not one ome. ve another thing, but 
everything, “ beautiful in His time.” Among all devices of creation, 
there is not one more wonderful, whether it be the movement of the heavenly 
bodies, or the succession of the seasons and the Pm or the adaptation of 
the world and its phenomena to the conditions of human life, or the structure 
of the eye, or hand, or any other part of the frame of man—not one o/ all 
these is more wonderful tlran the profuseness with which the Mighty Maker 
the works of His hands en endless and 
boundless beauty. 


Passing over some excellent remarks on the moral influence of 
beauty, we find Mr. Gladstone boldly grappling with the subject 
of the necessarily enhanced cost of artistic design in industrial 
products. He argues that, if beauty of design be game anew 
element of labour is imported into the process o roduction, 
which, like every other element, must be paid for. This no doubt 
is true for works of any pretensions, And yet, putting out of 
account invention and original composition, we cannot see that it 
need cost more to turn out, by the thousand together, a beautifully 
shaped bason or jug or jar than an ugly one. The prime cost of a 
new design for an article of common use is inappreciably small. 
A new design for an article of Juve may be expensive; but for 
such novelties there is now, at least, a good market. People of 
cultivated taste are not unwilling to give a little more for 
a really beautiful object. After all, however, the purchases of 
“the million” make a potter’s fortune; and we contend that it 
ought not to cost a hawker more to furnish his cart with simple 

tasteful articles than with the hideous and flaring crockery 
which he now retails in the cottages of the poor. Nevertheless, 
as addressed to the manufacturers themselves, Mr. Gladstone's 
warnings as to the consequences in the long run of neglecting 
beauty in the attempt to cheapen their productions are thoroughly 
true and useful. Tle finds in the establishment of Art-Institutes, 
such as the one now founded in Burslem, e hopeful augury for the 
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future; and then, in a brief review of Wedgwood’s life, he points 
out, with great ability, that the main characteristic of his special 
manufactures was the union of the greatest possible degree of 
fitness and convenience for their p with the highest degree 
of beauty which, compatibly with that fitness and that convenience, 
they could bear. This part of Mr. Gladstone’s address is truly 
admirable. He quotes, very felicitously, from Novalis a com- 
parison between Goethe’s place in literature and Wedgwood’s in 
art. Goetlie, says that writer, is in his works what the English- 
man is in his wares —“héchst einfach, nett, bequem und 
dauerhaft.” A most interesting field of inquiry is here opened 
as to the state of industrial art in England in the last quarter of 
the last century. If Wedgwood really stood alone in his recogni- 
tion of yo seg of design, without predecessors or followers, 
as Mr. Gladstone seems to think, he was certainly even more 
remarkable a man than is usually supposed. But we doubt if the 
full history of English art, whether fine art or applied art, pre- 
viously to the great Revolutionary War, has yet been investigated. 
Should the life of Wedgwood ever be written, much light may be 
thrown on this most interesting subject. The isolation which the 
wars of Napoleon inflicted upon land doubtless entailed, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, a general and progressive depression, and even 
d tion, in almost every branch of industrial art. Happily 
this generation has witnessed a complete revival of true principles 
of art-manufacture among us. 

We will not attempt to follow Mr. Gladstone in his disquisition 
on the particular specimens of Wedgwood’s wares with which he 
allustrated his address. Here he speaks with the enthusiasm of a 
connoisseur. A certain tray, for example, has “a surface soft as 
an infant’s flesh to the touch,” and the orator is persuaded that “a 
Wiltshire cheese, if it could speak, would declare itself more com- 
fortable in a dish of Wedgwood’s than in any other dish.” The 
publication of this address is a real benefit to art. We could have 
wished that it had fallen within the speaker’s scope to mention a 
curious experiment that is about to be tried in connexion with 
this very Burslem Institute. Several gentlemen connected with 
the Potteries or the county, headed by Mr. Beresford Hope, offered 
prizes for the best competitive designs which should solve the 
problem of applying ceramic constructional decoration to the 
exterior of the new building. The judges, who were Mr. 
Beresford Hope himself and Mr. Digby Wyatt, (Mr. J. C. 
Robinson having been unable to act), have lately adjudicated 
the prizes, and the designs are now on public view in the South 
Kensington Museum. No one will question the judges’ decision. 
The first prize was given to Messrs. Edgar and Kipling for a Renais- 
sance design, very rich in general effect, to be of red brick with an 
elaborate terra-cotta cornice, and with a series of ceramic panels 
illustrating the processes of the potter’s art. Messrs. De Ville, 
Ladds, and Power were the inferior prizemen in order of 
merit ; the first of them showing considerable knowledge of foreign 
terra-cotta architecture, and the second competing with a very 

irited design. Among the unnamed designs, we observed one in 

e Gothic style, which, with some exaggerations, seemed full of 
ability, and might perhaps have deserved a higher place. We 
shall look forward with much interest to the actual i 
out of Messrs. Edgar and Kipling’s novel design. It pro- 
mises to open a new field, not only for architectural art, 
but for the particular trade of the Potteries. There has 
been a growing feeling of late that the capabilities of terra cotta 
and coloured tiles, as applied to external architecture, have not 
yet been sufficiently tested. Many have thought that in this 
climate warmth and richness of effect ought to be sought in 
ceramic structural decoration. Should the design work out as 
well as we expect, we look forward to the example being widely 
followed. In that case the Wedgwood Memorial will not merel 
be a monument of past successes, but the opening of a new fiel 
for the artistic taste and commercial enterprise of the Staffordshire 
Potteries, 


THE ADELPHI OF TERENCE.* 


T is difficult to account for the small amount of study bestowed 
by English scholars on the plays of Plautus and Terence, when 
a very superficial acquaintance might suffice to convince any one 
that they constitute the best possible field for minute investiga- 
tion of the Latin language; and, further, that nowhere in the 
wide tracts of sm, 4 can be discovered a richer vein of genuine 
wit and humour. But though philology gains more favour year 
by year, and though the profession of a humorist is at the 
present day one of the few walks of literature which lead 
to popularity and success, it is still a fact, and a strange 
one, that the Latin comic poets are comparatively little read. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether one scholar in twenty has done 
more than just taste Plautus summis labris as it were, by dipping 
into the Aulularia and Menechmei; while, except perhaps at 
Westminster, Terence is seldom read through, at school or at 
college. The solution of this problem may perhaps be found in 
the low ebb to which Latin A ms had in is country, till 
very recently, declined; in the lack of special professorships of Latin 
which but one of our great Universities has even yet corrected ; an 
in the greater charm with which the rich literature of Greece is in- 
vested in the eyes of searchers after grace and beauty in the dead 


* The Adelphi of T: , with English Notes. By W B. 
Foon nglish Wharton B. Marriott, 


How few comparatively are the valuable editions of Latin 

pen prose-writers Englishinen; and of those few 
ow great is the debt for whatever is really good in them to 
German ind ! This ought not so to be, if the genius of the 
Latin language is somewhat akin to our own, if laurels are still 
growing unplucked in this field for patient and stedfast hands to 
gather, and if the fact that the ground is not overcrowded 
is a fair and just inducement to enter upon it. Granted, that all 
may not care for that kind of acquisition which consists in the 
power of minutely dissecting words, and tracing up their birth 


an mtage, and in familiarity with the “ pathology,” as it is 
called, of the Latin tongue. Yet oe J those who either feel 
an interest in ining the sources of their own literature, or 


have any ambition to augment its riches and raciness, ought to 
master the comedy of Rome to such an extent, at any rate, as to 
be able to appreciate those two famous playwrights of whom 
Sterne said that, were he a teacher, he would imbue boys pret tas 
with Terence and Plautus in preference to all the and 
Virgils and epic poets in the world. 

Some clue, no doubt, to the desuetude in which the study of 
these writers has lain is to be found in the supposed immoral 
tendency of their writings. But, when all their sins against pro- 

iety are set in array at the bar, to what do they amount? 
What has all Terence or all Plautus to plead guilty to when 
weighed in the balance against a single play of Beaumont and 
Fletcher? What is the collective immorality of all Latin comedy 
extant in comparison with what meets us in even so careful a 
selection as Charles Lamb’s Specimens of English Dramatic Poets 
about the Time of Shakspeare? Not long ago we chanced u 
a passage in a “ Lecture to Ladies” by an amiable and earnest 
ecclesiastic, which ran thus:—“If I had my will, Ovid and 
Horace and Terence should be banished from our schools ;” and the 
lecturer went on seriously to advocate the substitution of Augustin 
for Ovid’s “longs and shorts.” This line of exhortation might 
have been adapted to the auditory, and Ovid, no doubt, is assail- 
able in parts; but for the life of us we cannot see what there is 
to complain of in the Latin comic poets, either in the shape of 
impurity or, all things considered, of justified immorality. ont 
in Terence, Micio in e harps on the doctrine that “ boys 
be boys” and “ young men young men,” he not the less contrives 
to illustrate the awkwardnesses and drawbacks which attend the 
abduction of music-girls, and such-like expensive pastimes, so 
vividly and tellingly that the moral which nine out of ten boys would 
draw from his play would be that such amusements are best let 
alone. A boy’s principles are neither made nor marred by his 
study of ancient heathen authors; and it may be doubted whether 
a lad’s morals were ever corrupted by ang beer pens or Plautus, 
though many havé gathered thence little bi i 
and useful insight into life. 

But, notwithstanding, it seems as though no editor of Terence 
could disch his conscience without firing a broadside into the 
immorality of his comedies. Before us, as if to follow suit to his 
predecessors, lies Mr. Marriott’s introduction to the Adelphi, — 
ing with a discourse of six pages upon the Terentian text, “Non 
est flagitium,” &c. It is of so solemn a nature that we are 
confident the youthful instinct will be to pass it over unread ; and 
it is so much after the stereotyped form that older readers will find 
in it nothing new, save a fact or two concerning New Testament 
synonyms, in queer cmaen , it may be thought, amidst the 
of Terence. hen wi itors cease to overlard the author th 
seek to put before the public with essays on morality, = | 
deem their task achieved if they set the man and his writi 
before us as they really were ? ere is needed, for Terence and 
Plautus, the loving office which Mr. Sellar has so well performed 
for the earlier poets of the Republic, with Lucretius and Catullus. 
The minute analysis and careful examination, by a competent 
hand, of and Latin comedy would clear 
away a host of vague prejudices, and give zest to an intelligent 
end study of of | literature which, if in a 
large measure borrowed from the Greek, had yet very much that 
was essentially its own. The sweetness and pathos mingling with 
the wit and drollery of Terence ought to have their admirers now, 
as in the days when churchmen and monks devoured his plays at 
the risk of ecclesiastical censure. Who shall say that these last 
did not write the better sermons by reason of their stolen 
perusals of the Andria or the Adelphi? The humour of Plautus 
is rougher and more practical, aiming less to please the fashionable 
ear than to draw down the plaudits of the gallery. But what a 
mine it is if dug into, and what fun, and life, and joking teems in 
every page! Mr. Sellar included this section of Latin poets 
in his recent volume, such an introduction must needs have led 
immediately to a wider and more enthusiastic study of 
their writings. The omission may have been of set purpose, 
but it can hardly have arisen from any squeamishness, for who - 
would reject these and yet open hi to Catullus? 
It will, we trust, one day be supplied by some writer who has 
devoted himself specially to this branch of Latin literature. 

Meanwhile, instalments, in editions of single plays such as that 
before us, deserve a general welcome as steps in the right direc- 
tion; and al h they fail to present us with the whole face, 
so to speak, of Terence or Plautus, they contribute, each in its 
own way, to familiarity with that whole, by giving us some side- 
view which the author has a specially clear perception. 
Thus Mr. Marriott's cong, post is metre as explained by the 
help of philology. His chapter on Terentian metres contains, 
in a brief space, a compact system of treating difficulties 


ts of sound wisdom 
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which have hitherto proved a sore hindrance and discourage- 
ment to attempts at mastering the Latin comedy. The volume 
is worth gettin for this part of it, if for nothing else. But 
it will be fownd to possess farther value in its curious blending 
of philology with questions of metre; and these two points are 
so dwelt upon in the introduction and notes that a lover of Terence 
for his own sake can hardly help feeling jealous of the intrusion, 
though it constantly clears up some difficulty of scansion or 
illustrates the spoken Latin oft a Roman theatre. Mr. Marriott 
has manifestly studied to much purpose the views of Donaldson 
on Terentian metres in the Penny Cyclopedia and in Varronianus, 
and his familiarity with the grammar of the Romance languages 
has enabled him to pursue the more modern theory respecting metres 
to fruitful results. He explodes Bentley’s method of accounting 
fot outrages 


ble of “ propter”), and seeks the true solution in an inqui 
into the current mode of unciation. Latin words, there is 
reason to think, especially those in commonest use, were spoken 
shorter than they were written. Establish this, and it is manifest 
that it will greatly affect the scansion of the common metres of 
Terence. Not wasting words on those s, which Donaldson 
and others have before adduced, Mr. Marriott lays most stress on 
the ents from the analogy of the Romance languages, espe- 
cially Italian and French, “ which t the spoken language 
of Latin-speaking peoples, spelt phonetically, and therefore repre- 
senting sound in contempt of etymology.” To take one or two 
examples. In numberless lines—such as 
395. Zile somnium, num sineres vero illum tuom 
x Iile bonus vir nobis psaltriam, si dis placet— 
Bentley’s solutions are powerless, and the only hope is in taking 
the pronouns as monosyllables, in pronunciation, if not in form. 
This course Mr. Marriott holds to be justified by the Romance lan- 
For ille vir bonus read le bon vir, and metre and natural 
emphasis are satisfied. In the other case, where “ ille”’ is em- 
phatic, sense and metre require us to pronounce tle somnium, as 
WL somnium. The ultima is absor in the one case, the 
ultima in the other; and that this took place in spoken Latin is 
inferred from the French and Italian personal pronoun “il” from 
tlle cuppnte, and “le” and “lo” respectively from “ ille” un- 


empha’ 

A like solution from the theory of spoken is applied to 
other classes of words, according to their characteristic consonants. 
Bentley, for instance, in v. goo— 

Stadent facere: in adparando consumunt diem— 


would have scanned the word “stidént” thus. Mr. Marriott, in his 
notes and introduction, shows cause for the more likely assumption 
that 2 Roman -would have pronounced and scanned the words 
“stu’nt faire.” So “me quidem ” would be pronounced mequém ; 
“tamen,” tam; “bonus” and “domus” bon and dom, while 
“senex,” “ volo,’ and “domi” dropped their first vowel, ¢. y. s'nex, 
vio, and dmi. It is i ible to further into the subject 
here, except to add that the editor’s perfect command of illustra- 
tions from the Komance languages is an earnest of his qualifica- 
tions for successfully producing another work which he has in 
hand—a comparative word-book of the Latin, Italian, French, and 
Spanish languages. The help given in a short towards 
removing the old stumbling-block of metres from the path of 
readers of Terence is the more trustworthy, because it commends 
itself to - ear and rh ical sense, and emancipates —— the 
necessity of swallowing the rous which Ben 
forward on this subject. 
“The intelligent study of words” is professedly Mr. Marriott’s 
object. We must not look to him for a choice of the best 
readings, or for any guidance to a decision as to the value of such. 
Ad the somewhat uncertain text of Fleckeisen, he rarely 
travels out of it. This is to be , because, for this cause, 
notes are not uncommonly lavished upon words which have 
introductions into the text. 
in v. 263— 

Maledfcta, famam, metim laborem et péccatum in se trénstulit 
contains a word, “laborem,” which Fleckeisen substituted for the 
MSS. reading “ amorem ” to relieve the metre. We might have been 
told this, and perhaps it might not have been unreasonable to ex- 

ing “sese ” for “se” at ose verse. Again, at 
v. 287, Fleckeisen’s text ‘ 


“ Hilare hunc sumamus diem ” 


is given without remark. Yet it was surely due to the reader to 
him tat the MSS. gene read “ hilarem,” and that “hilare” 
Se of Bentley’s from the ian Charisius. 
A little below, at v. 295, Bentley’s reading “ E re nate ” “ for your 
daughter’s interests”’ instead of the MSS. reading “ E re nati,” is so 
probable an emendatior, and rests on such sanction and authority, 
that it ——— entitled to adoption, but, at all events, to 
mention in the notes. There is throughout a too ready adherence 
to Fleekeisen solely and without consideration of the claims of 
other texte ; and it is due to Mr. Marriott to say that his handling 
of the text strikes us as happiest where he breaks loose from 
Germen leading strings. 
Sometimes perhaps even the intelligent 
strained. It occurs to us that where, in v. 365, Mr. i 
“ enarramus”’ as strictly for “ enarravimus ” by elision of “i,” he 


ie mistaken. Cases of the present for the perfect oceur in Plaut. 


on received rules of scansion by giving them up (as 
oft in making “ studet par” an anapest, and shortening the first | 


Men. 1633, “vocat” for “vocavit,” and Aul. 423, capio for 
“ cepi.” This last can hardly be solved by the “ elision ” theory ; nor 
does the fact that “ haberet ” follows in the text affect the question, 
the construction being accommodated to the sense and not the form. 
In v. 394 “quantus quantus” is said to stand for “ quantus 
quantu’s,” or “quantus es.” If so, what becomes of the forms 
“quantum quantum ” in Plautus, and of “quanta quanta” in the 

ecyra of Terence P 

Before b coin the examination of particular readings and 
textual difficulties, we will only express a slight feeling of disap- 
pointment at finding no note on a much-canvassed but not yet 
elucidated line (915): 

Dinumeret ille Babylo viginti minas. 


The choice of interpretations here lies between Colman’s view, 
used by Parry, that Babylo is one of Demea’s slaves, and — 
ich is perhaps better — that it is applied to A®schinus, and is 
another word for “spendthrift.” “ Let yon spendthrift cout out 
his twenty mine ; 1 am quits with him, and shall quite as 
many thanks.” Such was Bentley’s interpretation, and Ruhnken 
approved it. But the is still unsatisfactory, and this 
latest editor has not thrown light on it. On the other hand, a 
word of praise is due to Mr. Marriott for the use 
which he has made of Mommsen’s History of Rome in illus- 
trating of Roman_archeol incidental to the 
text which he is annotating. Questions of “ iagé,” “ oaths,” 
the “elder deities of Rome,” such as Salus (v. 761) and the 
like, have light judiciously thrown upon them by this means, And’ 
he is happy, here and there, in looking for the original of pafticular 
tases to the Greek comedy whence these Latin playwrights 

wed. Just as, to pultare fores ” 
and “ con¢repwit ostium ” ( and 788), we have to tra 
ourselves in fancy to Athen; a simblar mental flight prima 
render clear obscurities of phrase or idiom. 

On the whole, the edition before us deserves a cordial welcome. 
It fulfils its author’s aim as an intelligent commentary on words. 
It will be most valuable as an adjunct to other editions, because 
it contains some points of view in strong light which are apt to 
be placed in the background. Word-criticism is no doubt 4 
captivating — and Terence affords an open field for expéri- 
ments in it. The a is lest love of one’s hobby distract 
attention from other paths which it cares not to frequent. In the 
present instance, the care bestowed on words is very far out of 

roportion to that which is devoted to the connexion and inter- 
of sentences, 


MADELEINE GRAHAM.* 


PYOFLE used to think the novels of Paul de Kock objection- 
able, until M. Feydeau and the younger began to 
write. e have now discovered that there are depths con- 
siderably lower than the robust coarseness and rollicki 
indecency which marked the comparatively old-fashioned Frenc 
novel. A hero who rushes through the world in search of 
forbidden pleasures, with youth, wit, and boundless vigour, may 
not supply a very edifying pattern of life, yet he has nothing 
morbid or unnatural about him. Sickly sinners are intolerable ; 
and they are far more polluting. The wickedest of Paul de 
Kock’s muscular offends against propriety ten thousand 
times, but, unlike the puny whining wretches of Feydeau and 
Fils, he never revolts our sense of pgp delicacy. A writer 
who makes all his men mere healthy animals does not teach a 
very exalted or enlarged view of human nature, to be sure, still 
we may be thankful to him that his animals are healthy and 
wholesome. The indecency of the new school is like the night- 
mare of a morbid medical student, The men are still mere animals, 
but they are animals out of sorts. We are told that these books are 
“ studies in mental pathology,” whatever such jargon may mean. 
Now, in the first place, the only excuse for analysing the state of 
diseased minds is that the spalyaie de a step towards their cure. 
But we do not suppose that M. Feydeau proposes to set up as a 
mad doctor or keep a lunatic asylum. In the second place, these 
icular forms of mental disease did not exist until the “studies 
in mental pathology” sueceeded in i It is well 
known among doctors that men of a certain temperament may 
fancy themselves afflicted with the symptoms of any disorder 
under the sun, simply from reading a medical treatise upon it. 
And so it has been with the weak minds of Young France, They 
have read Feydeau’s études until they have become as sickly as the 
sickliest and nastiest of his heroes, Then, finally, there is the 
of literature. Their scenes are from 


And life, they say, is worthy of the Muse, 


This is the pretext on which the author of Madeleine Graham 
justifies one of she most nauseous books we ever read ; and just 
as @ Frenchman may sigh for the times when Paul de Kock 
was the most objecti @ writer whom parents had to keep 
out of the hands of their daughters, even so we shall soon begin 
to wish that a little harmless biganiy were the worst feature in 
our three-volume novel. We have so often shown the fallacious- 
ness of the argument by which writers and poets of the realist 
school defend their choice of subjeets from the most unpleasant 


vols, 
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incidents of actual life, that we shall not repeat the pres here. 
That, because all sorts of decaying refuse are to be found in the 
world, therefore we should take our exercise and recreation in the 
midst of it, seems scarcely worth disproving. Yet there are people 
who, 80 to speak, prefer to take the air among peeps of rotting 
vegetables and putrescent animals to all the purity of the forest or 
the open glade. The writer of Madeleine Graham is one of them. 
She—for we may fairly guess the author’s sex from the prevalence 
of italics—can find no subject better worth handling than a supposed 
murder of a particularly revolting character, which took see i 
Scotland some six or seven years ago. She wishes to reveal to 
society what is going on under the smooth surface of respectability, 
and, as the best means of doing so, furbishes up with an excess of 
exaggerated colouring the wretched story of Madeleine Smith. We 
are given to understand that the events which were brought to 
light in that case are of quite common occurrence, the only differ- 
ence being that they a hushed up. “On the whole, it 
is as well for the heads of families that it generally happens their 
entire households are in a tacit c—— to keep them ignorant 
and happy ;” and we are left to infer that, as a general rule, while the 
pious fathers are engaged in family prayer in the drawing-room, 
their lovely and accomplished daughters are conducting criminal 
intrigues with beautiful bagmen from France at the Laden, 
The result of the author’s survey of life is conveyed in the re- 
flection, ‘How curiously we should all look—we who sit down to 
dinner daily with one another, hand each other the pepper and 
salt, and make our remarks on the weather in perfect confidence 
and domestic intelligence—if we knew what each other was plotting, 
thinking, had been doing perhaps a few hours or minutes previously.” 
But over and above this, besides having our eyes opened to what 
is really going on at the back-doors of society, we must be taught 
that it is all our own fault. Society, having no friends, may legiti- 
mately be hit hard, and the author of Whitefriars does not spare. 
A corrupt and resolute young woman poisons her lover because he 
will not restore her a packet of compromising letters, and all that 
can be said is that “the powers of her rapid intellect had been so 
fearfully misdirected by education and perverse influences of 
that organized frenzy, miscalled society !” 

The medium through which the organized frenzy acts upon 
Madeleine Graham is La Dame aux Camélias and a wicked French 
governess. Impure French novels and the conversations of the 
wicked governess develope inher, while yet at school, all “the 
insidious suggestions of passion and feeling to which her organi- 
zation exposed her.” But the sensuality was pestially counteracted 
by an overwhelming lust for wealth and position, and she wegen t9 
scheme from her earliest days how to turn her surpassing 
to lucrative account. The capitalist upon whom she fixes her 
attention first attracts her by the fact that he “ protects” Ineognita, 
“a woman celebrated for her extravagance and cynicism only, 
driving a pair of spirited fiery ponies, frothing and foaming like 
waves of the sea.” The millionaire, it appears, is blighted ; his 
wife had been discovered in an intrigue with the , and he 
had procured a divorce. In revenge upon society—though we are 
unable to see what on earth that unlucky and persecuted ab- 
straction had to do with his faithless wife and her Irish groom— 
he takes Incognita under his wing. Her extravagance is his 
practical joke upon society, although, here again we confess to not 
very clearly discerning the point. However, his wealth is undoubted, 

the French governess writes an anonymous letter, inviting him 
to meet her and Madeleine at the theatre. But Mr. Behringbright 
is not disposed to undertake two practical jokes, and keeps the 
assignation in company with a detective officer. The whole affair 
is disclosed to the mistress of the school, and Madeleine is sent 
home, while Mademoiselle Olympe takes to some os whose 
nature is only distantly alluded to. But the mischief of the 
theatre episode by no means ends at this point. While there, 
Madeleine had espied in the stalls a Frenchman whose beauty is 
described in terms which unquestionably justify our conjecture as 
to the sex of the writer. We need not repeat them; suflice it to 
say that his charms inflamed the half of Madeleine’s nature which 
was not devoted to capital. It now turns out that the French 
governess had once been dreadfully in love with this Camille, had 
represented herself to him as enormously rich, and had all but 
caught him. He still retains a tremendous hold upon her, and 
having forced her to reveal to him who Madeleine is, and that 
her father is a rich merchant in Belfast, he determines to use 
his good looks as the way to Madeleine’s fortune and his own. At 
resent he is a “commercial gent” travelling for a French firm, 
and he makes it convenient to pay a visit to Belfast, much to 
Olympe’s mortification. 

A certain time is supposed to elapse, at the end of which Mr, 
Behringbright, who has himself meanwhile accidentally fallen 
desperately in love with Madeleine, sees him surreptitiously ad- 
mitted into her father’s house at night. We are left to guess — 
from this, from italics, from allusions to some fearful letters, and 
from various other incidents which the British mother would 
not thank us for mentioning—that Madeleine has yielded to 
the worst half of her nature, aided by the inations 
of the lovely bagman. Still sensuality a by no means 
extinguished ambition, and finding the rich merchant within 
her reach, ine at once conceives the desire to 
seize the prize. Of course her lover rather stands in the way, 
as he obstinately persists in following her about, and no artifice 
can induce him to surrender her letters. The vile intrigues by 
means of which she humours the lover of the back-door, and at 
the same time fascinates her suitor of the front-door, fill up two 


volumes. She tells malevolent lies by the score, opens other 
people’s letters and forges other people’s names, accuses an inno- 
cent and pure-minded ed ony oe she had herself com- 
mitted with the Frenchman, and finally, in despair of more 
moderate measures, asks the to dinner and puts some 
arsenic in his coffee. At this point the writer abandons the real 
history. Camille, unlike his prototype, recovers from the effects 
of the poison, but to find himself without hair or finger-nails, and 
in a fair way of being without skin. Madeleine comes in for an 
enormous dose of poetic justice. Mr. Behringbright—to whom, 
if the Frenchman died convatiy, she would have been com- 
fortably married in a day or two—discovers Camille, detects the 
whole intrigue, and amuses himself while watching by Camille’s 
bedside by reading the infamous letters of his betrothed. He is 
one of those grave, honest, unflinching men whom one meets with 
in novels, always dresses shabbily and addresses the servants 
at the club as “Mr.” ; and has query» supply of ready m nd 
amounting to a million more or less. e is not at all angry wi 
Madeleine. It is all the fault of society. Still he cannot leave her 
without punishment ; “it shall be the greatest mortal justice can 
inflict.” So he presents Camille with ten thousand pounds, settles 
three hundred a year on Madeleine, and makes them marry and 
settle in France. 

This outline of the story, however, can give the reader no idea 
of the general effect. The characteristic part of it is the abomi- 
nable colouring which is thrown over the whole book by the ever- 
present intrigue between Madeleine and the Frenchman. What 
we mean by comparing Madeleine Graham with the works of 
the most noxious of French novelists is that it reeks with 
sensuality, and with sickly sensuality, which is the worst 
kind. At present no lish publisher would venture to cir- 
culate books containing the foul details which may be found 
in some of the most popular études of Paris, but we are 
certainly on the way to that consummation. In the book 
before us no opportunity is lost of introducing the charms of the 
heroine under the grossest conditions. The writer oppresses us 
with particulars of Madeleine’s déshabille with its “ voluptuous 
fidelity,” of her transparent robes, and of the care which she took 
to display her ankle and fawn-coloured satin boot. A very little 
more enco ment is needed, and without doubt we shall soon 
have im all the tricks of the mental fag 4 aided by 
discreetly selected details of physical pathology. A heroine who 
has two or three husbands living at once is innocent and unobjec- 
tionable indeed when compared with one whose great scheme in 
life is to marry a rich man, and maintain a lover whom she prefers 
out of her husband’s wealth. The most complicated bigamy will 
teach lessons of sound social morality com with the example of 
a young lady who beseeches her lover to allow her “to this 
millionaire who proposes to me, and to make you rich and happy 
in your turn as a consequence ”—a lover, moreover, who can ex- 
claim, “Woman, I am your husband, or you are the vilest of your 
sex ! 

Literature is a commentary on life. The highest poetry 
and the best a apt fiction are = than this. But the New- 
gate Calendar is not a part of literature. Madeleine Graham is a 
commentary, not on life, but on a chapter in the Newgate Calendar, 
and yet it is advertised as “the new novel of life and manners.” 
The author admits, in a lucid interval of common-sense, though 
with some grammatical obscurity, “ After all, this must have been 
a most exceptional case ; I take it as the text of a general homily.” 
But can anything be more irrational than to take a strikingly ex- 
ceptional case as the text of a general meaty which professes to 
uncover the nakedness of all the world? Madeleine, atter poison- 
ing Camille, “had,” says the ene Be es what is — he | 
overpoweri er duty to Socrery ; she 
followed the, of an enlightened to their utter- 
most consequences, and had preferred money to every thing, to 


all the memories of a first passionate though guil 
“The age” had cast a spell upon 
But if the age and society had corrupted her, why should 


they not corrupt other school-girls? The writer, in spite 
of* the momentary admission to the contrary, plainly ine 
mates that such corruption is very common, and that society is 
unconsciously and by hordes beautiful 
and accom irls who are act carrying on guilty intrigues 
with = mt ad to mary rich husband, would not flinch 
from theft, lying, forgery, or murder. “The men and women who 
are thoroughly of our and their neither love nor hate to any 
extraordinary excess, but make their feelings of all kinds subordi- 
nate exclusively to their interests.” It would, we suspect, wing 
some consolation to the minds of a good many anxious mothers i 
they could more manned in 
their marriageable daughters. the worrits of their existence 
would be at an end, and even odious curates and younger sons 
mi Seiden speeches, distant bows, and sour 
looks, if it could only be sati ly proved that “the age” had 
taught their daughters to subordinate their feelings to their 
interests. What would the author have society do ? Ase gists 
be taught to subordinate their interests to their feelings? Are 
they to be encouraged to prefer good-looking commercial travellers 
to sensible millionaires? Nature, ing to the author, plainly 
ted a union between Madeleine the Freuch bagman, 
but a depraved age, and “that organized frenzy, miscalled society, 
ler ish her natural attachment and marry 
a man with wealth. this be so—if Nature does make y 
ladies go mad after enterprising commus-voyageurs with pink 
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complexions, glittering teeth, curly black hair, waists like wasps, 
and without an income—why the sooner Nature is expelled 
with a fork the better. Of course, if physical beauty and 
the lower passions are the true key to a permanently happy 
existence, the author is quite right in her doctrines, and we ma 
allow her to call society by as many hard names as she can find. 
But if young ladies have anything else to do in life than meditate 
on physical beauty, then the author is very highly to blame for 
writing a book which represents most people as the slaves of sense, 
and leads us to - se that, however decorous the aspect of 
society may be, eneath is grossness, avarice, and violence. 
Your Mew: Res hands you the pepper and salt” with her ordinary 
grace, and you little suspect that ae and a penniless bagman have 
sory ee playing Pyramus and Thisbe through the area rails. 
aed fall in love with a charming girl full of youth and innocence, 
and fancy that she adores you with all the freshness of a virgin 
attachment—pooh! she has just — her paramour. This is 
the pleasant state of things which the author of this pestilential 
lampoon thinks she has done good by revealing. 
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